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HE GAMEKEEPER’S COTTAGE R. Caudwell 


~~ 


PERSONAL 


CARA AN (mode rn, _ streamlined) wanted 
by well-known maker. Not more than 
4 years old. Repairs not objected to. Send 
full description with photograph if possible 
and price to F.O.C. CARAVAN CENTRE, 
200/220, Cricklewood Broadway, London, 
N.W.2. Gladstone 2234. 

IGARS. Who has any good condition 

Havana Cigars, Upmann, Punch, Lar- 
ranaga? Private smoker.—Kindly write 
Box 936. ‘ 

IAMONDJEWELLERY, Goll, Silver, etc. 

As such high prices are now being realised 
at our Auction Sales for these, it is advisable 
that you consult Messrs. JOHNSON, DYMOND 
& Son, LTp. (Est. 1793), 24-25, Gt. Queen St., 
London, W.C.2. before parting with your 
valuables. Advice gratis. 
DEAMONDS, JEWELS, GOLD, EMERALDS, 

SAPPHIRES, ANTIQUE AND MODERN 
SILVER, PLATE, ETC., urgently required for 
Export. Highest cash prices. The largest 
buyers inthe Country are BENTLEY AND 
CO., 65, New Bond Street (facing Brook 
Street), W.1. ’Phone MAY fair 0651. 


“poses a AT PLAY.’ Private Collector 
must dispose of signed oil painting by 
renowned Old English animal artist Philip 
Reinagle, R.A. (1749-1833). Only 4 guineas. 
Phote and details from Box 944. 


OMESTIC and other animals are bought 
for cruel experiments. When selling 
animals please make sure that they are not 
being bought for this purpose. Information 
from Miss Nora L. WALKER, Wooldale, 
Wick Lane, Christchurch, Hants. Hon. Sec., 
Friends’ Anti-Vivisection Association. 
CONOMY LABELS may be purchased 
from the Royal Naval War Libraries 
(registered under the War Charities Act, 
1940), 40, William IV Street, W.C.2, at 1/6 
per 100, 13/6 per 1,000 post free. c 
INE ART GOODs, Pictures, Furniture, 
Effects, ete., packed, removed, stored 
or shipped by ELMORE, COOKE & Co., 15, 
New Burlington Place, W.1.  Estd. 1871. 
Enquiries invited. REGENT 0874. 
Foot FATIGUE AND DISCOMFORT. 
Some years ago a disabled Army officer 
found an effective remedy, and many 
enquirers were permanently benefited. This 
private advice is again available. Appoint- 
ments (at present) N. Mid. area. Box 931. 


For IMMEDIATE CLEARANCE. No Tax. 
THE FINEST QUALITY USED FURNITURE 


Sets of Mahogany Chairs, Tables, Sideboards, 
Chests. Desks, Bedroom furniture, U pholstery. 


A choice collection of specimen Antiques. 
JETLEY, 24, Bruton Street. 


MAYFAIR 3884 BERKELEY SQUARE, W.1 
OLD, DIAMONDS, JEWELLERY, SIL- 
VER. Wanted in any condition—old or 

new. Harrods pay best prices. 1ssMEDIATE 

CASH or offer. Call or send Registered Post. 
—Harkrops, London, $.W.1. SLOANE 1234. 


Goop BOOKS TO SELL? We are anxious 
to buy for export sale valuable books of 
every description and in any quantity. Please 
send particulars of any you have to sell to 
W. HEFFER & SONS, LTD., Booksellers, 
Cambridge. 

UDO ’”’—A book of interest to all in the 

HOME GUARD and FORCES, by 

Feldenkrais (4s. 6d. net, Booksellers, by post 
4s. 10d.) Skill can be attained in this art of 
defence and attack regardless of age, size, 
and strength, by men or women.—F. WARNE 
AND CO, LTp., Bedford Court, London, W.C.2. 
K+ ICKERBOCKER-BREECHES. 

Please write for Patterns of their first- 
quality Materials whilst they are available. 
Old customers can be supplied with renewals 
without coming to Ly ondon from records ke pt. 
—THOMAS 
Square, W.1, is still upstanding. 


IFE AFTER DEATH is proved. EXCEL- 

LENT CIRCULATING LIBRARY AT LONDON 
SPIRITUALIST ALLIANCE. Send 3d. for 
specimen copy Light. 16, Queensberry Place, 
L ondon, S.W.7  § 


EICA. Do your country two good turns. 

SELL US YOUR LEICA OR OTHER 
MINIATURE CAMERAS For important 
work and lend the money to the Government. 
We give highest prices WALLACE HEATON, 
LtTp., 127, New Bond Street, W.1. and 
Branche a and all * * City Sale ’’ branches. 


MisaTe RES TREASURED MEMOR- 
1ES.—Exquisitely painted on ivory, 
from any photograph, from 2 guineas. Old 
miniatures perfectiy restored.— VALERIE 
SERRES, 24, Durham Road, Wimbledon, 
London, $.W.20. (Tel.: Wimbledon 5459.) 
Established 1760. 


Iss OLL IVIER, trained COLONIC IRRI- 
GATION, Obesity, Colds, Neuralgia. Flat 
16, 60, Duke St. Mansions, W.1. May 1085. 


ONOMARK. Confidential London ad- 
dress. Letters redirected immediately. 
s. p.a. Royal patronage. —- £250,000. 
Write BM MONOI7, WwW 


LD-MASTER PORT : Al TS of famous 

folk: Benjamin Franklin, Robert Burns, 
David Garrick, Rembrandt (himself), Ellen 
Terry, Sarah Siddons, at low prices. Art 
investments to- day !—Box 940. 
portrait in oil from YOUR PHOTO 

Approx. 8” x 10”, Half-a-guinea. Living 
likeness. BENNETT. Hope Cottage, Daux 
Avenue, Billingshurst, Sussex. 
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CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


1/- per line. 


PERSONAL 


RENOV ALS, Packing and _ Shipping. 

Large lift van Cases specially con- 
structed.—JosErH C. Mount & Co., Steven- 
age Road, 8.W.6. Fulham 2311 (6 lines). 


, EXECUTORS and others 
advised that FURNITURE AND 
EFFECTS are realising TOP PRICES in 
the AUCTION ROOMS to-day. Large con- 
signments purchased for cash if desired. 
—Consult W. E. CoE & Sons, Incorporated 
Auctioneers, Auction Rooms, 79/85, Old 
Brompton Road, South Kensington, 8.W.7. 
Ken. 2422 





AL KIE. PROJ ECTORS, Bell ‘Howell, 

Amprosound, Gehescone. etc.. and 16 mm. 
Sound Films, WANTED URGENTLY also 
Leica and Contax Cameras and Accessories. 
Highest cash prices paid for these and for 
all modern photographic and Cine equip- 
ment. Modern microscopes and accessories 
also required.—DOLLOoND’s, 28, Old Bond 
Street, London, W.1: and at 428, Strand, 
W.C.2: 35. Brompton Road, S.W.3; 281, 
Oxford Street, i Ee 


ITLED L ADIES G OWNS, Gostn: Cos- 

tumes, ete., created by Molyneaux, 
Hartneil, Chanel, Worth, Paquin, Schiapar- 
ell, etc., new or worn once only, 2-12 gns. 
REGENT DREss Co., (Ist Floor), 17, Shaftes- 
bury Avenue, W.1. (Next Cafe M onico.). 


AVOID furs tortured to death in traps. 
Write for Fur Crusade leaflet from Major 
Van der Byl, Wappenham, Towcester. 
BE TALLER. Quickly ! Safely ! Privately! 
Details, 6d. stamp.—MAaLcoLm Ross, 
Height Specialist. BM/HYTE, London. W.C.1. 





WANTED 
DDERS, CALCU L ATORS, 
WRITERS and SAFES, etc., wanted 
FOR CASH. Highest prices.—T AYLOR’S, 
74, Chancery Lane London, Holborn 3793. 


TYPE- 


UCKWHEAT (English) wanted. State 
price and quantity. Send sample. Box 907. 


CL JOTHING. Highest prices returned for dis- 

carded Lounge Suits, Overcoats, Furs, 
Wearing Apparel of all kinds. Private 
owners may send with safety to Dept. C.L. 
ren, Dy — & Son, LTp. oe 1793), 
2 ne , London, W.c, 





MISSES MANN AND 
SHACKLETON pay high prices for 
Ladies’, Gentlemen’s and Children’s d scarded 
or misfit clothing: Furs, Linen, Silver, Old 
Gold, Jewellery, etc. Offer or cash by return 
for consignment sent. Established 1860.— 
FERN HOUSE, Norbiton, Surrey. 
IREARMS (old), rapie rs, cannon, coach 
horns, models, native curios, sets chess- 
men, flower paper-weights, old gold and si ver 
and antique jewellery bought.- PEARL CRoss, 
35, St. Martin's Court, London, W.C. 


Ft RNITU RE wanted, large or small quan- 
tities, unlimited cash. —STONE. 41 Harcourt 
Road, London, N.22. Phone North 3920. 


FU R SKINS. Wanted to purchase, 

OLD-FASHIONED VICTORIAN fur aggre sin 
lace parasols; mink’s, leopard’s fur; cariiage 
rugs. Please write giving particulars, Box 942. 


TRovr- T-FISHING RODS (high- class split 
cane), reels and tackle required.—31, 
Westfield Crescent, Yeovil. 


YPEWRITERS, DESK SAFES, FILING 
CABINETS and all office equipment 
wanted FOR CASH.—MR. Dea, 9, Kingsgate 
Avenue, Finchley, N.3. Phone Fin. 2583. 
YPEWRITERS. Highest price paid for 
Remington, Underwood, Royal or other 
first-class makes. Will collect and pay cash 
for any quantity —LONGS TYPEWRITER Co., 
(Established 35 years), 72, Queen Victoria 
Street, E. C.4. ‘Pl 4. ’Phone: City 1621, 1459. 


MOTOR CARS 


ROOKLANDS OF BOND STREET.— 

Where to buy and where to sell cars of 
good makes and low mileage.—103, New Bond 
Street, W. 1. Mayfair 8351. 


ACK BARCL AY LTD., "wish to purchase 

ROLLS ROYCE and BENTLEY CARS. 

Also other good makes of low m ileage.— 

2 & 13. St. George Street, Hanover Square, 
fair 7 


£750. ‘offe red Phantom ‘TIL, Condhwerk un- 


important. Also 18/24 Austin, urgent, 
Chief Engineer, Amb. Section, Windlesham. 





SITUATIONS WANTED . 


USY EMPLOYERS efficiently suited 

with competent SECRETARIES, SHORTHAND 
TYPISTS, BOOK-KEEPERS and,or Office Staff. 
Tel. PAD 3262, FINE’S AGENCY, 95A Praed 
Street, London, W.2. 








SITUATIONS VACANT 


DVERTISER with 1,200-ACRE FARM 

(mainly fruit) in safety area offers 
EMPLOYMENT in HORTICULTURE to 
GIRLS of good education; no previous 
experience required; references exchanged; 
starting salary £100 p.a.; also a few vacancies 
for summer only. Applicants should state age 
and give particulars of school attainments.— 
Apply, J. BROOKE, Clopton Hall, Wickham- 
brook, near Newmarket, Suffolk. 





Personal 1/6. 


(Min. 3 lines.) 


FOR SALE 


LANKETS, CELLULAR: Cream, blue- 
Green, Rose, Peach, 80 by 100 in., 42s ; 
72 by 90 in., 36s.; 63 by 84 in., 30s. each; 
post free-——DENHOLM TWEEDS & BLANKETS, 
Hawick, Roxburghshire. 
OAL, COKE AND | ANTHR ACITE. 
Buckle Fuels still available in truckloads 
to any station, where registered. Users should 
write for present delivered prices. Best Big 
Vein Anthracite 44/6 pit. Big Red Vein 
Anthracite 38/6 pit.—BUCKLE COLLIERY 
COMPANY, 84 Hales, Cheltenham. 
LADIES’ TWEEDS soft, lasting, 14/- yd., 
56in. wide. Write for patterns.—DENHOLM 
TWEEDS & BLANKETS, Hawick, Rox. 








MOTOR MOWERS. Enfield 12-in. £35, 
Ransome 14-in, £45. In new condition. 
Others from £25 can be seen at our N.W. Lon- 
don stores. FLETCHER, 170, » Shafte sbury Ave. 
E A T is the GREAT ECONOMISER OF FUEL— 
no smoke, no sparks. It improves with 
keeping; the fragrance of burning PEAT is 
renowned. Truck-loadssent any part country. 
Send for - list. 
F. RICHARDSON, 
215, y.2F Road, Ewell, Surrey. 
TAMPS! EARLY BRITISH 
COLONIALS.—Selections superb copies 
sent on approval to serious collectors. Terms 
one-third of catalogue price. Also some Mint 
and superb used moderns.—** K,’’ 6, Westhill 
Road, London, 8.W.18. 


TW EEDS. Have your favourite suit copied 
in a Re mayne Countryside tweed. 
Men’s suits from £6 12s. 6d. (26 coupons). 
Ladies’ suits from £4 15s. (18 coupons). 
Satisfaction or money refunded. Patterns 
aw] free. REDMAYNES, 8, Wigton, Cumber- 
anc 





LIVESTOCK 


IRD “SE E D. Excellent mixture for all 

small cage birds: 3 Ibs., 5/-; 7 Ibs., 10/6; 

vie! ~, 20/-. Packed free and carriage paid. 

TELKAMP & SONS, LTD., 148, Fenchurch 
eat K.C. 








Can VES, PIGS KEN BEESTON, Burley 

Farm, Allestree, Derbyshire, distributor 
of high-class Rearing Calves and Store Pigs to 
all parts of the British isles. 


GGS WITHOUT TEARS. Guaranteed 
healthy pullets or chickens sent on 100 
hours’ approval, below controlled prices. 12 
months’ free advice service to all customers. 
Advance booking system. Write, ring or 
eall for further particulars: 
REDLANDS POULTRY FARM, South Holmwood, 
Surrey. Tel. Dorking 73314. 
This week’s special offer: pure R.I.R. and 
L.S. pullets in full lay, 25/-. 


V-OX, the No. 1 POULTRY FOOD 
(unrationed). The great wartime egg- 
producer. 90 per cent. albuminoids. Pure 
food. Mixed with mash or scraps will nearly 
double your egg supply. “‘It is IDEAL as a 
protein supplement for poultry and pigs.’’ 
Full directions. 7lbs. 7/6, 14lbs. 14/-, 28lbs. 
24/-, 56lbs. 40/-, 1 ewt, 67/6. All carriage paid. 
OV-OX By- PRODUCTS, (Dp. C.L.), Sevenoaks. 








ULLETS, grand lot, 2/5 months. Satis- 
faction assured.—FERNLANDS POULTRY 
Fann. Hanworth Lane. Chertsey. 3252. 





pun sLETS (PE DIGREE) 3 months old 10/- 
each ; 6-14 months 25/- each. Magnificent 
birds bred to lay. Court Farm, Shipton- 
under-W ychwood. 


GARDENING 








Bowline GREENS. We can still supply 

SEA WASHED TURF FOR REPAIRS 

SEA SAND AND FERTILISERS 

for top-dressing. 
Send your enquiries to 

MAXWELL M. HART, By 7. 
39, VICTORIA STREET, 

Phone: ABBEY 1774-5. 





EMONSTRATIONS of Outdoor Seed 

Bed and Seed Sowing, available for 
members of the R.H.S., will be held at 
Wisley on March 4, 5, between 2 2-4 p.m.: Rose 
pruning and pruning of shrubs, March 11, 12, 
between 2-4 p.m. 





N-TOUT-CAS. THE LARGEST MAKERS OF 

HARD TENNIS COURTS IN GT. BRITAIN. 
EXPERTS AND MATERIAL ready the moment 
the V day arrives. THE EN-TOUT-CAS CO., 
LTD., SYSTON, LEICESTER. 





ARDENS DESIGNED AND _ CON- 

STRUCTED, Sherwood Cup, Chelsea 
Show, 1927.—GEORGE G. WHITELEGG, The 
Nurseries, Chislehurst. Kent. 





ELKAMPS GRANPEAT, finest quality 

granulated peat, adds humus to all soils, 
also excellent for poultry litter and bedding 
for beasts. Compressed in bales of approx. 
20 bushels. 27/6 per bale. Carriage paid. 
G. TELKAMP & SONS, LTD., 147, Fenchurch 
Street, E.C.3. 


GARDENING 


MR. CUTHBERT’S GARDEN {ALK 


M: ANY of my gardening friends write anq 

express surprise that we should der. 
take to give free advice on gardening m :tterg 
I must confess that I personally start: | this 
SERVICE some years ago because | ‘ound 
that there were many gardeners who. while 
they were very well served by the ga ning 
text books, wanted advice on the. own 
individual problems. 

This ADVICE BUREAU grew so idlv 
that it now consists of a staff of ga iing 
experts and is a very important bra. h of 
CUTHBERT’S GARDENING SER (¢ E. 
If there is any help we can give you 
fore, do not hesitate to write to me. 


POPULAR WAR-TIME FLOW} 





Surely the first choice is ROSES 
only because the Rose is the EMBLI 
ENGLAND, but also because the) 
very little attention when once p 
leaving more time for the essential g 
of Vegetables, etc. 
Cuthbert’s “GOLD MEDAL” | 
are world famous and if you want a n 
cent display of fragrant blooms duri 
summer months, here is a specially 
selection of fine Bush Rose Trees: E7 
DE HOLLANDE, finest red: THE 
ERAL, crimson; SOUTHPORT, 
GOLDEN DAWN, 
BUTTERFLY, apricot; 
cherry cerise; PICTURE, ¥ 
GOLD, yellow; CONQUEROR, 
DAILY MAIL, coral red; DUCHES 
ATHOLL, orange; OLD GOLD, copper 
i will send one strong bush of each of 
12 Roses, carriage and packing free 
15s. and with every collection will in 
absolutely FREE OF CHARGE 1 bus! 
the gorgeous rose, CUTHBERT’S P.> 
PERFECTION, value 3s., 2 collections and 
2 Free Gifts, 28s., 3 Collections and 3 free 
Gifts, £2, carriage paid. The catalogue value 
of these 13 Rose Trees is over 20s. 
RAMBLING AND CLIMBING ROSES. 
Six specially selected Rambling and Climbing 
Roses, all different, 10s. carriage paid. 
STANDARD ROSE TREES. Six excel- 
lent sturdy specimens with large heads, in 
the most popular varieties to my selection 
(state colours), 25s. carriage paid. 


“HOME SWEET HOME.” This rose was 
the sensation of the last Chelsea Show. Fine 
true double blooms, rose pink in colour and 
exquisitely perfumed. My price for this, 
the finest of all Bush Roses is 6 for 10s. 6d., 
postage 9d.; 20s. dozen, post 1s. 


RUSSELL LUPINS. I have managed to 
find a small corner to keep the stock of 
this famous plant going and am very pleased 
to be able to offer them again in mixed 
colours, fine large roots, 7s. 6d. dozen, 
carriage paid, 3 dozen, £1. 

These plants all flowered last year, giving 
large spikes of dazzling multi-coloured 
flowers. 


MISCELLANEOUS HERBACEOUS 
PLANTS. All popular subjects are available. 
Send for catalogue and make your choice. 


MUSHROOM GROWING IS EASY 


Here is the new and easy way to grow 
Mushrooms, CUTHBERT’S PURE MUSH- 
ROOM SPAWN, produced in the laboratory, 
enables the amateur gardener to produce 
delicious mushrooms in his garden. 

When it is understood that CUTHBERT’S 
pure culture MUSHROOM SPAWN is 
capable of cropping upwards of 3 lb. of 
mushrooms per square foot, it will be realised 
what an excellent and inexpensive delicacy 
this is to grow. 

Sold ready for use with full cultural 
instructions. Size 1 sufficient for a be 
25 sq. ft., 4s. 6d., post free. Large size, 
sufficient for 50 sq. ft. 7s. 6d., post free, 
THIS NEW TYPE SPAWN REALLY 
DOES GROW MUSHROOMS. 
FREE.—Send for your copy of CUTH- 
BERT’S GARDENING TIMES, _ 1942 
Edition. A helpful book and current catalogue 
for solving your Gardening problems. 

Send particulars of all your Gardening 
requirements to : 

MR. CUTHBERT, R. & G. CUTHBURT 
7 GOFF’S OAK, HERTS. 


The Nation’s Nurseryman since 1797. 





GARLIC 
BUY NOW—VERY SCARCE 
LANT now and lift crop in June; —_ 
should be broken into separate * ‘clo 
or divisions for planting, each piece | ing 
planted separately 2 in. deep and 6 in. a art. 
This is THE LAST SHIPMENT and orders will 
be executed in rotation whilst stock sts. 
Order at once. 8/6 per lb., post pa: i.— 
G. TELKAMP & SONS, LTD., 148, Fench rch 
Street, London, E.C.3. Telephone : Ma: ion 
House 8911. 





YVRenTAnts AND FLOWER SE 
of quality —W. J. UNWIN, LTD., § 
men, Histor, Cambs. 





CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENT: 
CONTINUED ON 
INSIDE BACK COVER. 
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Harlip 


LADY LLOYD 


Lady Lloyd is the eldest daughter of the Earl and Countess of Airlie; her marriage to Lord Lloyd of 
Dolobran, Welsh Guards, only son of the late Lord Lloyd and of Lady Lloyd, took place at St. Martin- 
in-the-Fields at the end of January 
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ADVERTISEMENTS AND 
PUBLISHING OFFIC™S: 


TOWER HOSE, 
SOUTHAMPTON STREET, 
W.C.2. 
Telephone: Temple Bar 4363. 


The Editor reminds correspondents that communi- 
cations requiring a reply must be accompanied by 
the requisite stamps. MSS. will not be returned 
unless this condition is complied with. 
Postal rates on this issue: Inland 2d., Canada 1}d., 
Elsewhere abroad 2d. 
Lhe fact that goods made of vaw materials in short 
supply owing to war conditions are advertised in 
Country LIFE should not be taken as an indication 
that they are necessarily available for export. 





THE LITTLE MORE 


HETHER it was the ship or the sheep 
—and pedants quibble about it— 
which once used to be sacrificed for 
the sake of a ha’porth of tar, there 
seems little doubt where the chances lie to-day. 
Rightly we are told that no money can be wasted 
that is spent on ships and ’planes and guns. But 
what about the farmers’ flocks and herds and 
crops—equally needful for victory? Here, to 
judge from the actions of the Government, there 
is more lip-service than real conviction. Delays 
in producing a new scale of prices for milk, 
wheat, and other produce, suggest both divided 
counsels and the dead hand of the Treasury. 
There can be no doubt as to the views of the 
Minister. Time and again Mr. Hudson has 
praised the farmers’ performance, and in the 
course of the Debate on the Address last 
November he proclaimed definitely that the 
rising costs of production due to the new 
minimum wage and other causes would have 
to be found by the consumer or the Exchequer; 
directly or indirectly by every individual in 
the country. Since then there have been 
periodic announcements that revised farm 
prices would soon be issued—the Duke of 
Norfolk’s was the last—followed by silence. 

We cannot, then, blame Mr. Hudson. People 
in high places apparently think that the farmer 
is ‘‘doing very well as it is.”’ Mr. Lloyd George 
described the then Minister some years ago as 
walking about in manacles and chains, and 
said that he should be allowed instead to go to 
Downing Street with a revolver in his hand, 
and present it when necessary at the head of 
the Chancellor, or at any other recalcitrant 
colleague. It would not be a bad idea if Mr. 
Hudson were armed like this to-day. Somehow 
or other those in authority have to be con- 
vinced that the farmers’ magnificent effort in 
war-time expansion simply cannot continue at 
this pressure without financial stability and 
ever renewed confidence. 

The few farmers with plenty of capital are, 
we daresay, doing well, but they are doing no 
better than employers in any other vital 
industry—and ‘‘doing well’’ is a comparative 
term in these days of E.P.T. In any case, the 
war effort depends on large numbers of farmers 
in very different circumstances. To an extent 
unknown in other industries they are dependent 
on the weather. Some have good land and some 
have bad, and many of them are working under 
conditions which forbid them to make the best 
of the land they have. They need machinery, 
but cannot afford to buy it and cannot always 
rely on hiring it. Yet they have been urged 
again and again ‘‘not to shrink from high 
farming,’’ and have been told that there will 
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be no second betrayal. The farmer is no war 
profiteer, but he cannot work miracles without 
capital and confidence. It may be that before 
these words appear in print some announce- 
ment will be made that will allay his mis- 
givings. If so it will add incalculably to the 
impetus of the war effort. 


THE MINISTRY OF PLANNING 


HE need for a ccutral planning authority, 

for which, in common with all planners, this 
journal has been pressing for so long, was 
accepted in the principle by the Government 
twelve months ago. Lord Reith’s announce- 
ment, that the reconstituted ‘‘Ministry of 
Works and Planning” is to assume these powers, 
is of great and far-reaching importance. Con- 
gratulations are due to him both for effectively 
presenting the case and being accorded the 
necessary powers—partly by transference of 
Town and Country planning from the Ministry 
of Health, partly from forthcoming legislation 
to be derived from the awaited final Reports of 
the Uthwatt and Scott Committees. But it 
is to be devoutly hoped that the tempo set by 
the successive steps that Lord Reith has 
hitherto been able to take will be increased 
once a Ministry of Planning is actually estab- 
lished. This deliberate pace has no doubt been 
due in part to the complex issues under examin- 
ation—compensation, land utilisation, dis- 
tribution of industry, planning authorities’ 
boundaries, and, as Lord Reith hinted, the 
contention of certain sections that physical 
planning must wait for national economic 
planning to be determined; and partly to the 
cumbrous machinery for co-ordination repre- 
sented by the Inter-Departmental Committee 
of Ministers. Lord Reith seemed to promise 
future expedition by the list he gave of measures, 
already in a more or less advanced stage, 
covering the extension of country planning, 
encouragement of regionalisation, revision 0: 
‘interim control,’’ and such matters as control 
of advertisements and the _ elevations of 
buildings. When legislation giving effect to 
these is actually tabled, national planning may 
then be said to be at hand; and, when the find- 
ings of the Uthwatt and Scott Committees 
are given effect, to have been begun. As yet, 
however, the Minister of Planning has not taken 
the first step: but he has put on his boots. 
May they prove to be of Seven League make ! 


HARD WEATHER 
H, what ts this divine surprise 
Meeting my dazzled eyes? 
I scattered crumbs upon the lawn 
Of my suburban plot at dawn, 
And now, with bleak sunrise, 
A pattern forms upon the snow, 
A living pattern, swift to grow, 
Chequered in black and white. 
With graceful swerves, on planing wings, 
This bitter war-time morning brings 
A thrill of wild delight ! 
For glistering seagulls, inky crows, 
Hunger-united where the snow’s 
Pitted with food, swoop down... 
So, companied by loveliness 
In memory’s bright enduring dress, 
I catch my train to town. 
V. H. FRIEDLAENDER. 


GAME AND FOXES 


ITH a virtual cessation of hunting, foxes 

may be reckoned as serious a menace to 
game as any of the black-listed vermin. 
Normally an efficient keeper can show a fox or 
two without prejudice to his employer’s 
interests. But the abnormal increase in the 
vulpine population, combined with the fact 
that few shoots are anything like adequately 
staffed, adds considerably to the hazards con- 
fronting nesting birds. Fox cubs need a lot of 
food, and it is by no means easy to protect 
sitting partridges or pheasants when vixens are 
bent on foraging campaigns. However plausible 
in theory, conspicuous protection of partridge 
nests is of questionable value in practice. 
Two-legged as well as four-legged burglars may 
be interested in fertile clutches. A good pro- 
tection against foxes is to taint the nest sur- 
rounds with fluids that they hate. A better is 
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to provide some counter attraction. Foxes 
would just as soon, if not sooner, feed on fur 
as on feather. If young and juicy rabbits are 
laid out near the earth, young rooks and crows 
on hedgerow banks, and even young rats in 
other spots frequented by the fox, the latier 
will usually look no further. But the fare must 
be fresh; it is no use leaving about stuff wh ch 
has been killed a week before. 


A THOUSAND GARDEN SHOWS 


N the first year of the war some of the ene: 

zeal and ambition which made the pea e- 
time flower show a landmark in the coun: y- 
man’s year was diverted to the Victory Gai 
Shows. Some 230 were run in 1940. Last \ 
the number went up to 350. This year i 
hoped that it will rise to a thousand at the \ 
least. The Red Cross organisation is prepare 
give every possible assistance to organi: 
The chief thing necessary is for someone 
take the lead, call a meeting of the local 
thusiasts of the past and point out to them 
if some of the glories they knew must be forg 
a Victory Garden Show will provide them, 
only with the old stimulus of competition, 
with an aim and object of very great 
portance to-day: to raise money for the 
Cross. The organisation spends £4,000 di 
Ambulances, medical supplies, comforts 
wounded and prisoners are only the fringe: 
Red Cross activities. 


IN BELL-BOTTOMED TROUSERS 


HEN peace comes at last, and soldicrs, 

sailors and airmen resume their more 
purely ornamental purposes, will some enter- 
prising maker of toys devise for the new genera- 
tion of children lady tin soldiers? There seems 
great scope for a female tin army, or rather a 
combination of all the forces. The tricorne 
hats of the W.R.N.S., the dark blue and gold 
wings of the accomplished ladies who ferry aero 
planes about the country—here are two features 
that call aloud to the tin-soldier-maker, and 
now comes a third. It is announced that bell- 
bottomed trousers are to form part of the 
W.R.N.S. kit. This does not mean, it appears, 
that they will necessarily have to roll up their 
trousers to their knees to swab a plank, though 
doubtless they would and could swab a plank, 
in the words of Captain Swosser, R.N., ‘‘as if 
Davy Jones was after them.’’ They will wear 
these garments for doing various kinds of out- 
of-door work, and very engaging they will 
doubtless look. There used to be few greater 
moments in life than that in which, the lid of 
the box having been taken off, there was 
discovered a thick layer of shavings. And then, 
behold ! the first layer of the regiment. It will be 
a moment still more ecstatic when the “tin 
sailor ’’ ladies have officers in three-cornered hats 
and ratings in bell-bottomed trousers. 


ONE AND SIXPENCE 


E have it on the authority of Mr. Alex- 

ander, First Lord of the Admiralty, that 
if every person will give half a pound of paper 
every week the country’s need will be satisfied, 
a bottleneck in munition production will be 
removed, and ships will be set free to bring 
food and munitions from abroad. It is a small 
price to pay for security—one small book a 
week, a few issues of a newspaper or periodical, 
a bundle of those old receipted bills that we 
cling to out of habit rather than from any 
practical motive. But the important thing is 
that we should all be ready to pay it. It is so 
easy to rely on the next man, so easy to thin‘, 
as we see the salvage carts rolling by, ‘‘ Ah, we |, 
they apparently don’t need me.’’ The answ t 
is that every scrap of paper that can be spar¢ | 
is needed. The cause must be made a person! 
cause. The alternative is failure. Meanwhi 2 
the general paper situation is raising problen 5 
entirely distinct from those connected with t! : 
salvage drive. The difficulties of producing 
paper like CounTRY LIFE increase every da 
Supplies grow shorter and costs continue * 
rise. We have therefore to announce that fro 
next week the price of Country LIFE will ! 
raised to one shilling and sixpence. We do : 
with regret, but with the conviction that tl 
increase is more than justified by existin 
conditions. 
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A 
COUNTRYMAN’S 
VOTES... 


2 
by 
Major C. 8. JARVIS 


N the issue of September 5, 1941, comment- 
ing on the white scuts of the rabbit, deer 
and most antelopes, I said that, considering 

- that Nature aimed usually at camouflage, 
as strange that in these particular cases she 
suld have designed something meant obviously 
be conspicuous. I have now received a letter 
m an ostrich farmer in Cape Colony giving his 
-w that this 2s a protective marking in certain 
cumstances. For example, when a springbok 
with her fawn on the veld and is surprised by 
ackal or cheetah, she does not wish to be 
visible. She wants to attract as much atten- 
n to herself as possible—like the hen lap- 
ng with the ‘‘ broken”’ wing—and so, opening 
her white scut to the fullest extent, she goes 
not too rapidly to lead her enemy away from 

ie fawn. 

This sounds a convincing argument for the 

hite scut on the female of the species, but it 
es not account for an even larger and whiter 
itch on the stern of the buck. Perhaps 
‘ature, being of the feminine gender herself, 
likes to see that the male does not have it all 
lis own way and obtains his fair share of any 
trouble that is going. Also it does not explain 
away the rabbit’s scut, as the doe rabbit is not 
concerned with the welfare of her offspring 
ouce they are able to leave the hole, or “‘stab,”’ 
in which they were born—she is far too busy 
bringing out the second edition. It would be 
very much better for gardeners and foresters if 
she did look after them, as it is these tiny rabbits 
working on their own which infiltrate through 
the meshes of the protective wire netting, and, 
being very well able to manage their own affairs, 
establish themselves inside to the detriment of 
every growing thing. 


* * 
* 


r | pe South African ostrich farmer com- 

ments also on the saying that the ostrich 
is a foolish bird because he buries his head in 
the sand and thinks he is inconspicuous, but 
actually he is not so foolish as one imagines. A 
squatting ostrich with his head and neck flat 
on the ground is quite invisible in the right 
surroundings. As a case in point he mentions 
an old cock ostrich of his, which he was never 
able to get into a pen as, when the annual 
round-up took place, with a dozen or more 
\K\affirs driving across the veld, this wily old 
bird invariably sat down and allowed the line 
to pass over him. 

During the South African War we saw 
ostriches frequently when on trek, and I 
imagine the birds on the farms must have been 
scattered all over the veld by the various 
moving columns. One of these ostriches was 
instrumental in putting our squadron com- 
pletely out of action for two days. The bird 
did not do this deliberately; it was the 
quadron’s dogs that were at the bottom of the 
trouble. We had just made all snug for the 
\ight, with the four troops of horses tied up in 
ines on the build-up ropes, when suddenly 
)ver the rise came a big cock ostrich ‘“‘all out,”’ 


‘ith the squadron’s two lurchers in hot 
ursuit. 
Our unfortunate horses, fresh from 


ngland—we had only been in the country a 
1onth—-were making a leisurely meal from their 
ssebags when they saw heading straight for 
1em the most horrific monster that had ever 
rmented their dreams. An enormous bird, 
flapping wings, tossing plumes, starting 
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eyes and swinging pink legs was racing directly 
at their tethered lines. It all happened so 
quickly that none of the men could do anything 
to avert what followed. Just before the ostrich 
reached the camp the four lines of horses 
appeared to go up into the air in a cloud of 
dust as the build-up ropes broke in several 
places, or tore away from their moorings. The 
next moment 160 terrified horses were stam- 
peding across the veld in the growing dusk, and 
the dogs, having some sort of an idea that they 
had caused a disaster of considerable magnitude, 
faded away so completely and inconspicuously 
that it was impossible afterwards to find any 
reliable eye-witnesses who could testify to 
their guilt. 
* * 
* 

T took us two days to round up our horses 

again, and when they were finally collected 
we were ten short of our total tally. These, 
strange to say happened to be the ten best 
horses in the squadron; and yet perhaps it was 
not so strange, as there were many. other 
mounted units in the vicinity. The great 
drawback to that noble animal the horse is the 
low standard of human morality he creates in 
his immediate neighbourhood. 

A cavalry colonel told me that the most 
certain method of obtaining a reliable list of 
horses which should be cast as unsound from 
a regiment was for the adjutant to issue an 
order on the following lines : 

‘‘Forty horses are required as remounts 
for the —th Hussars. Officers commanding 
squadrons will personally select ten of the best 
horses in their commands and render a return 
to the Orderly Room by 11.00 hours to-morrow.”’ 


* * 
* 


CORRESPONDENT has taken me to task 

for the use of the word ‘‘Scallywag”’ in 
connection with my Yeomanry unit in the 
South African war, and he states that the word 
is a derogatory epithet, which the Yeomanry 
did not, and does not, deserve. I find now 
according to my dictionary that the word under 
a different spelling, ‘“‘Scallawag,’’ has a most 
unpleasant meaning, 7.e., ““an inferior and under- 


sized animal of little value,’’ and later used to 


describe those members of the southern states. 


who fought with the Federals during the 
American Civil War. In this sense it implies a 
renegade. I admit the word should not be 
employed in connection with a Yeomanry 
regiment, past or present, and I apologise. 

My excuse is that during the South African 
war, and immediately afterwards, the word 
was used constantly, and in a different sense, 
to describe the various irregular corps which 
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were formed in all the South African states, 
and also to a certain extent various other 
volunteer forces. In this connection it was not 
intended to be derogatory in any way, but 
meant that, though the unit in question might 
be lacking in rigid discipline and precision of 
drill, it was, on the other hand, composed of a 
tough fighting crowd of warriors, well able to 
look after themselves, and suited admirably 
for a guerilla campaign. 
* * 
* 

CALLYWAG in the ‘nineties was used also 

to describe a type of man who does not 
exist to-day because there is little scope fcr 
him. The restless, wandering character, desir- 
ous of independence, who went out to our 
various colonies or to South America, and 
tried his hand at farming, ranching and trading, 
who joined the local police force when he failed, 
and fought in every native rising and in 
most South American rebellions. Many of these 
men found a niche that suited them ultimately 
and made a success of life in some colony or 
dominion, but quite a number failed in their 
search for the to-morrow that lies behind the 
hill. 

There were some lines, written by Drink- 
water I think, which I have never been able to 
find in any book of his poems, but which 
describes these rolling stones who gathered no 
moss for themselves, but played their part 
in the general scheme of things. 

Come let us go a’roaming, 

Dear Heart, the world is wide; 

And half its paths are still untrod 

And half its joys untried. 

The scarr’d sands of yesterday 

Are smoothed by the morning’s tide. 

To-morrow lies behind the hill; 

Dear Heart, the world is wide. 
It was these men—these  semi-misfits 
who penetrated into every corner of the globe 
from the days of Elizabeth onward, and 
were responsible in so many cases for those 
odd bits of Empire which go to make up the 
glorious whole. 


og ¥* 
& 


ITH reference to the feeling aroused 

among Devonians when the suffix “‘ shire ”’ 
is added to the name of their county, I have 
had my attention called to an old map of 
Cornwall printed in 1564 ‘‘with all the latest 
improvements.’’ At the eastern end of the 
county the area on the other side of the bound- 
ary is marked ‘Parte of Devonshire,’’ which 
proves that the misappellation is not of more 
or less recent origin, but dates back to the days 
of Elizabeth. 
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CLIMBING IN WINTER 


Written and Illustrated by W. A. POUCHER 


O the mountaineer a brief visit to the 

hills acts as a tonic in these trying 

days of war, and the mere fact of 

being among them is sufficient to 
banish temporarily from the mind those cares 
and worries which are part of our present 
existence. For a transient few days the free- 
dom, open air and healthy exercise induce a 
rejuvenation of body and soul which enables 
some of us to face the future with renewed 
energy and optimism. 

While no one would suggest that January 
is the best time to see our hills in all their 
beauty, most people would agree that a short 
break is welcome at this period of the year, 
when early rising on dark mornings is anything 
but a pleasure and, moreover, there is a 
sporting chance of snow and sunshine adding 
to the joys of treading the windswept mountain 
top. It was therefore with pleasant anticipa- 
tion that at Paddington I took a seat on the 
express that was to transport me from the 
gloom of the metropolis to the wilds of Wales. 
Here I hoped to climb on Cader Idris, that 
famous ridge which stands like the titanic wall 
of a fortress guarding Dolgelly on the south. 

Our party was to consist of three, an 
engineer from the aircraft industry, who joined 
me on the journey, and an officer of the 
Royal Corps of Signals who was to meet us at 
our destination. We were all familiar with 
Snowdonia, but Cader Idris was new ground 
and we approached it with that same interest 
and curiosity which the explorer feels in any 
new country. These hills are usually climbed 
from Dolgelly or Barmouth, but since our tastes 
were for a quiet and more isolated centre, we 
chose Tal-y-Llyn as our headquarters. The inn 
is situated in a deep valley with the lake at its 
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very doors and its windows looking on to the 
slopes of Cader Idris away to the north. The 
prospect is, in fact, more reminiscent of Lake- 
land than of Wales, since an abundance of 
trees soften the landscape, and it is not sur- 
prising that the place has a great reputation 
with anglers. As I am not a fisherman, | can 
neither confirm nor deny the truth of the 
assertion that the peace and seclusion of the 
lake are responsible for the size of the brown 
trout caught there. I understand the record 
catch measured 25% inches and weighed 
91, lbs. Salmon are also fished in the Afon 
Dysynni below the lake, and the record here 
is 1034 pounds. 

On the night of our arrival it started to 
rain—not a very happy omen—and it con- 
tinued heavily throughout the following day. 
Our anxious glances from the lounge window 
were rewarded only by observing the rapid 
rise in the level of the lake, which soon over- 
flowed on to the road running along its shore. 
The downpour ceased on the afternoon of the 
second day and we were able to ascend the 
steep slopes of the hill behind the hotel, where 
the ridge is some 1,500 feet above the lake and 
commands a comprehensive prospect of the 
whole of the sprawling bulk of Cader. 

The following morning was sunny and we 
were out early on our way to Cwm-y-Cau, a 
magnificent crag-encircled hollow lying due 
south of Pen-y-Gader. We left the road some 
two miles to the north of our hotel and, after 
passing through the Idris property, were soon 
ascending the left bank of the stream which 
in its lower section is embellished by many 
chattering cascades. For a height of some 
800 feet, both sides of this rushing torrent 
were adorned by a variety of evergreen and 


SNOWDON RANGE—30 MILES AWAY—FROM CYFRWY 
The crags of Cyfrwy fall nearly 1,000 ft. in one magnificent sweep 


deciduous trees which in the weak sunshine 
assumed a most attractive colour pattern, 
we emerged from this canopy the dead brack 
brightened the rather sombre shade of t 
slopes ahead, and in a short time we wee 
walking along the shore of Llyn-y-Cau. T 
occupies the floor of the Cwm at a height 
just over 1,500 feet, and on three sides 
crags rise precipitously with the finest groupi g 
to the west. Here Craig-y-Cau dominates i e 
scene, rising over 1,000 feet above the lake, 
crags seamed by numerous small rifts, 
Great Gully being hidden on the left by 
Pencoed Pillar. Some people hold the v 
that this cwm is the finest in Wales, but \ 
this opinion I cannot agree; Cwm Idwal in 
Glyders is much grander and contains m: ‘e 
striking rock architecture, to say nothing 
Cwm Glas in the Snowdon group, with 
unique prospect of Crib Goch and of Clogw 
y-Person. 

Cloud enveloped Pen-y-Gader, but this « d 
not deter us from scrambling on to Cr. ig 
Lwyd and following the ridge to Craig-y-C 
Some snow covered the crags near this sum it 
and occasional patches of mist drifted acr: :s 
as we ate our sandwiches there. About two 
o’clock the weather began to deteriorate aid 
the temperature dropped sharply with the 
disappearance of the sun. We descended along 
the rim of Cwm-amarch and reached the lake 
by scrambling down through the band of dwarf 
oaks which fringe its shore. 

The following day was cloudless, and so 
we made a second attempt on Pen-y-Gader, 
this time ascending by the route followed 
on our previous day’s descent. The highest 
summit of Cader Idris is not revealed until 
the upper crags of Cwm-amarch are attained. 


or, DBD 


we 
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ibove) “TITANIC WALL OF A FORTRESS 
GUARDING DOLGELLY”—CADER IDRIS 
‘his ridge stretches for about four miles towards 
the sea 


(Right) THE TIERED PRECIPICE OF PEN- 
Y-GADER, HIGHEST PEAK OF CADER IDRIS 


Part of Lake Llyn-y-Gader is on the left 


It then suddenly bursts on the eye across the 
saddle joining Pen-y-Gader with Craig-y-Cau, and 
beyond this narrow ridge it throws down a number 
of small buttresses into the depths of Cwm-y-Cau. 
The summit carried a thin sprinkling of snow 
which gleamed in the sunshine, but the scene, while 
being impressive, could scarcely be described as 
grand when compared with some of the fine peaks 
of the Snowdon range. We crossed the saddle where 
a well-worn track ascends the scree from the lake 
far below. At this point I took a reading of my 
altimeter, which gave the height as 2,500 feet—some 
400-odd feet below the summit of Pen-y-Gader. 

Here I made a slight detour for the purpose of 
viewing the crags of Cyfrwy which fall in one magni- 
ficent sweep to Llyn-y-Gader, nearly 1,000 feet 
below. This outlier from the main ridge makes an 
excellent foreground for the magnificent prospect to 
the north, where the eye passes over the valley 
enclosing the smoking chimneys of Dolgelly and is 
then led across the ridges of hills crowned by the 
Rhinogs to rest finally on the peaks of the Snowdon 
range some thirty miles away. The salient features of 
these fine hills were clearly discernible at this distance 
and I could pick out the snow-clad Bwlch Main 
running up to y Wyddfa, together with the two 
Glyders and Carnedd Llewelyn farther to the north. 
In the immediate foreground, the shadow cast by 
this high ridge almost touched the hotel standing on 
the shore of Llyn Gwernan some two miles away, 
from which place the popular Foxes’ Path leaves the 
road, first passing Llyn Gafr, and then Llyn-y-Gader 
before finally ascending the scree below the summit. 

From Cyfrwy, the view of Pen-y-Gader is indeed 

mpressive with its tiered precipice rising above the 
cree which encircles the lake below. Since this 
spect of the peak faces the north it is completely 
inless in the winter and consequently a poor photo- 
‘aphic subject. Perhaps a favourable late mid- 
mmer evening might repay the visit of a keen 
mera artist. 

I retraced my steps along the rim of this deep 
low and made for the summit cairn, noting the 
esence of a few walkers who had evidently taken 
vantage of the weather to make the ascent from 
igelly. I was picking my way carefully over the 
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(Above) TAL-Y-LLYN—MORE LIKE LAKELAN )) 
THAN WALES 
The seclusion of this lake is said to be responsible {or 
the size of the brown trout caught there 


(Left) SUMMIT OF MYNYDD MOEL 
The fence is to prevent sheep from straying towar«s 
precipices 


iced rocks near the top when I passed a smartly dressed 
young lady who said she had made the climb in 
2%, hours. 

The view from Pen-y-Gader (2,927 teet) is extensive 
and often considered to be second only to that from 
v Wyddfa. Inaddition to the Snowdon prospect already 
mentioned, it comprises the Arans to the right of the 
Wrion valley beyond which lies Bala lake. To the east 
are the Breidden Hills near Shrewsbury with the Shrop- 
shire Wrekin immediately to the right. Plynlimon lies 
to the south while a tremendous seascape stretches 
away to the west, with Barmouth and the Mawddach 
Estuary in the immediate foreground. 

While we were admiring these views from the large 
summit cairn, the wind veered round to the south-west 
and we quickly noted a change in the sky where large 
cloud formations banked up over the sea. These were 
blown towards us at an alarming speed by the stiff 
breeze, and the sun soon became obscured. We beat a 
hasty retreat along the northern rim of Cwm-y-Cau. 

After leaving Cross Foxes, the road to Tal-y- 
rises to a height of 938 feet at the Pass of Llyn Bach 
where it goes through a rocky and narrow defile with 
frowning cliffs high up on the left, and a fine crag- 
enclosed cwm set in the rugged eastern spur of Cader 
Idris away to the right. The ascent of this spur looked 
inviting, and, although the following morning was cloudy 
and not too promising, we pulled on our climbing boots 
after breakfast and, with a plentiful supply of sand- 
wiches in our rucksacks, set off to satisfy our curiosity 
as to the excellence of the views from this ridge. From 
the summit of the pass, a track of sorts follows the wire 
fence and rises steeply over rough crags to the summit 
Gau-Craig, where a cairn stands on the escarpment fa! 
ing in a north-easterly direction towards Cross Foxe 
Low cloud huddled around the hills to the north, a! 
Pen-y-Gader was enveloped in heavy mist with t! 
higher slopes of Mynydd Moel just clear. In the ear 
afternoon it started to rain, which put an end to o 
progress. 

Next day we made the same expedition and we! 
more fortunate with the weather, which permitted us * 
reach the summit of Mynydd Moel in clear condition 
Some boggy ground lies between the latter and Gai 
Craig, and a wire fence runs along the edge of tl 
cliffs, presumably to prevent sheep from straying ov¢ 
the precipices which here encircle Llyn Aran far belo\ 
The scene to the west from Mynydd Moel (2,804 fee’ 
is very fine and embraces not only Pen-y-Gader bi 
7 op _ also an extensive stretch of Cader Idris which ben 

N FROM CADER IDRIS slightly to the right with both Cyfrwy and Craig L: 
On the left is the road from Dolgelly as prominent features of the landscape. 
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N important tapestry panel changed 
hands at the Faudel-Phillips sale held 
at Christie’s on September 1 last. It 
was item 610 and the catalogue de- 

tion gave it as ‘‘A Mortlake panel, woven 

an equestrian portrait of King Charles I, 

a battle scene and buildings in the back- 

nd, the border woven with festoons of 

rs, military trophies and bucrania. 10ft. 
16ft. 6in. in width.”’ 

Its present owner is Mr. Talbot de Vere 

m, squire of Lytham St. Annes. As soon 

» brought it to my notice I realised its 

est and felt that it was of sufficient im- 

ance to claim the attention not only of 

ents of tapestry but also the wider circle 
1ose interested in equitation. 

It would seem that, lespite the catalogue 

ription, it is not actually Mortlake and 

e definitely it is not a portrait of Charles I. 

This does not, however, in any way lessen 

intriguing nature of the piece. Indeed it 

; thereto, since in proving the point an 

yrtunity is presented for recounting some 
ils about a group of tapestries, familiar to 

ioisseurs, the exact provenance of which has 

1 in dispute. 

The set in question, which has been de- 
bed at length by Marillier in his English 
bestries of the Eighteenth Century, 1930, is 
ywn as Horsemanship. There are eight sub- 
ts and parts of more than one set, known 
mm panels at Welbeck Abbey, Drumlanrig 
istle, Hagley Hall, Naworth and Compton 

\erney. Other single panels have come into 
the market, one in the Comte de Franqueville 
ale at Paris in 1920—then called ‘‘ Flemish, 
eventeenth century, after Pluvenal,’’ and one 
sold at Sotheby’s in 1929. 

It would be difficult at the moment to 
ascertain whether the present example is from 
of the great collections referred to. It 
would rather seem as if it had come “out of 
the blue” and was hitherto unrecorded. 

It is, of course, known that the original 
set of Horsemanship was designed and made to 
the order of William Cavendish, Marquess, 
afterwards first Duke, of Rewcastle and pro- 
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TAPESTRY 


By CYRIL G. E. BUNT 


345 


“ HORSEMANSHIP ” TAPESTRY PANEL IN THE COLLECTION OF 


MR. T. DE V. CLIFTON, AT LYTHAM HALL 
Formerly at Balls Park, Hertfordshire 


bably hung in the old riding-school at Welbeck. 
Further, it is now common knowledge that the 
tapestries reproduce the more important plates 
of the rare book by Cavendish on horsemanship, 
published at Antwerp in 1658.* At Welbeck 
there are not only five of the tapestries but 
also cartoons of the horses without riders by 
Abraham van Diepenbeeck who illustrated the 
Cavendish book. Therefore the sets of Horse- 
manship must have been made later than 1658. 

To speak now more particularly of the 
panel in the Clifton collection (Fig. 1), it repro- 
duces, almost to the last detail, Marillier’s 
No. 2 of the eight and is woven from Plate 5 
of the Cavendish book (Fig. 2). It is therefore 
to be described as an equestrian portrait of 
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2.—EQUESTRIAN PORTRAIT OF CHARLES II WITH A DISTANT VIEW 
OF OLD LONDON 
Plate V of William Cavendish, Duke of Newcastle’s, book on Horsemanship, 


after A. van Diepenbeeck. 


(Antwerp, 1658.) 


Charles II attended by Cupid, as page, bearing 
his plumed helm. Above are the figures of 
Pallas carrying his lance and Fame with a 
laurel wreath, balanced on the left by two 
cherubs with laurel branches. On the left 
beyond the terrace Mars is seen vanquishing a 
winged monster, while’beneath the prancing horse 
Mercury crouches by a trophy of arms. The dis- 
tance is occupied by a view of old London and the 
Thames, showing the bridge, old St. Pauls, etc. 

Replicas of this subject are at Welbeck 
and Drumlanrig, but they differ from our panel 
in having narrow borders of switches and 
articles of riding gear with swags of fruit. The 
Clifton tapestry, it will be seen, has suits of 
coat armour mounted on pikes rising from vases 
at the sides and, above, swags alternating with 
bucrania flanking a central cartouche. The 
lower border is wanting—a feature it shares 
with the panel sold at Sotheby’s in 1929. The 
subject of the latter was not the Charles II 
plate, but La Bataille Gagnée (Plate 1 of the 
book), which shows the Duke of Newcastle on 
a prancing horse, with a black boy as page 
and a cavalry battle in the background. 

The vexed question of provenance for 
these sets would seem to have been settled at 
last. There is, of course, nothing impossible 
in suggesting them to have been woven at 
Mortlake. But equally they might have been 
produced at the Great Wardrobe in Hatton 
Garden or some of them even at the factory 
at Soho. The hitherto adopted English ascrip- 
tion must now apparently be surrendered in 
favour of a Flemish origin, on the strength of 
the cypher O, found on some of them, also on 
the famous Marcus Aurelius sets. Right up to 
the time of writing his book English Tapestries 
(1930), Marillier believed that the identity of 
this weaver could not be traced. But in an 
important postscript, inserted after the book 
had been printed, this authority chronicles the 
finding, by Mme. Crick-Kuntziger, of the Musée 
Cinquantenaire, Brussels, of documents relating 
to the Wauters’s workshops at Antwerp. These 
seem to prove that the tapestries were woven 
at that factory ‘‘for the English Market.’’ The 
cypher would thus be the sign of Michel Wauters, 
and other sets besides Horsemanship are affected 
by this discovery. 

In conclusion it may be asserted that the 
panel at present under consideration is of the 
same high quality and freshness as the other 
extant panels. 

* Methode et Invention Nouvelle de dresser les Chevaux. 

1658. A copv is in the library of the Victoria 

and Albert Museum. 
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NATIVE STRATAGEMS IN FISHING AND HUNTING 


By FRANK W. LANE 


AMES LAFAYETTE HUTCHINSON says 
in his book China Hand that he once came 
across three Chinese grouped round a 
bonfire on the bank of a frozen river. One 

was stark naked and was slowly pivoting him- 
self round the fire. 

When he was thoroughly heated his two 
companions looped a rope round his body, 
hurried him across the ice to a hole and lowered 
him into it. He hung there for several minutes 
and was then drawn up. In each hand he 
grasped a fish. Others were held under his arms, 
and between his taut legs were several others. 

One of the Chinese explained to Hutchin- 
son that fish make straight for an airhole and 
cluster round any heated object. 

Chinese fishermen are not the only people 
to use themselves as both bait and hook. The 
South Sea Islanders have a fishing method 
which is a combination of “goggling’’ and 
“‘tickling.’’ Several natives will take out a boat 
and when fish are sighted one of the men will 
put on water-goggles and glide quietly down 
among the fish. 

Sidling alongside a likely looking fish the 
native gently strokes its belly. While the fish 
is lulled by the pleasing sensation the native 
gradually works his hand towards its head. 
Suddenly he slips a finger into its gills and 
brings it to the surface. The men in the boat 
critically survey the catch. If it is up to stan- 
dard it is hauled aboard. If, however, it is of 
inferior quality, its captor has to descend again 
for a better specimen. 

Other native methods of fishing are based 
upon the known habits of different fish. On 
the Berbice River in British Guinea the large 
haimara is sometimes found in the morning 
asleep—at least as far as that term can be 
applied to a fish. The natives have discovered 
this trait of the haimara, and, stealing upon it, 
they insert their fingers into its eye-sockets and 
jerk it out on to the bank before it has time to 
wake. 

According to Miss L. Puxley, a charac- 
teristic of the scarno (one of the parrot- 
wrasses) found in the Mediterranean is also 
exploited by wily fishermen to catch it in 
large numbers. Should a female scarno be in 
difficulties the male fish will cluster around it. 
Thus it is easy to attract numbers of the 
scarnos to a net in which a female fish has been 
caught. When full of the chivalrous males 
the net is hauled to the surface. 


FISH-SPEARING 
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Native use of home-brewed poisons to 
capture game animals is, of course, well known, 
but some American Indians also use poison to 
catch fish. 

Paul Zahl has described how while making 
a journey in a little-known part of South 
America he once came across a naked little boy 
crushing large masses of poison root fibres 
between two stones and allowing the toxic 
juices to drip into the water cascading over a 
small waterfall. Some way from the fall Zahl 
found a woman standing in a pool. 

“In her hands and balanced on her hips 
was a fine-mesh basket containing fish—fo1 
while the menfolk of the family were out stalk- 
ing deer the women and children were busy at 
the waterfall poisoning fish. The airi-root being 
crushed by the little boy on the brink of the 
cascade contained a narcotic which, in minute 
concentration, stupefied the fish, and they 
floated to the surface flapping dizzily, where 
they were either stopped by a dam of fine reeds 
across the ‘stream flowing out of the pool or 
just scooped off the surface of the water as 
they came up.’’ 

Other American Indians use poison to 
capture fish ina more subtle way. Large grass- 
hoppers are caught and their insides are 
squeezed out. The grasshoppers are then filled 
with a poisonous paste prepared from the leaves 
of the quanami plant. <A few seconds after a 
fish has swallowed the carcass of the grasshopper 
the poison takes effect and the fish’s dead body 
floats to the surface. 

Oriental natives have trained both cor- 
morants and otters to fish for them. Off the 
coasts of Japan a boat can sometimes be seen 
at night containing four men, 16 cormorants 
and a fire of blazing faggots in a home-made 
brazier. The fishing goes on to the accompani- 
ment of loud whoops and bangings on the side 
of the boat. 

The fire and noise attract fish to the boat— 
at least that is the native theory—and then the 
men in charge of the cormorants release them 
one at a time. A leash is tied to the base of 
the neck of each bird. This prevents the bird 
from swallowing any but the smallest fish and 
enables it to be brought aboard when its long 
neck is filled to capacity. 

At frequent intervals, gorged almost to 
suffocation, a cormorant swims drunkenly to- 
wards the boat. It is then hauled aboard and 
by a deft sliding stroke along its neck it is made 
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FISHING NET SPUN ON BAMBOO BY 
A GIANT SPIDER OF NEW GUINEA 


With nets made of several thicknesses of weh 
fish weighing 4lb. are caught 


to disgorge its catch. The cormorant is re- 
warded by some of the smaller fish. It is 
claimed that on a good night a single bird will 
bring 500 fish to its masters. 

I have not heard that Chinese fishermen 
use cormorants to catch fish, but in a few parts 
of China it is possible to see trained otter fishing. 
A special net is coiled and thrown in such a 
way that as it falls it entraps fish in a kind of 
submarine tent. In the side of the net is a 
small hole which is to enable the otter to play 
its part. « 

When the net is in position a tug on the 
otter’s line indicates to it that work is to begin. 
The animal, which is highly trained, then dives 
into the hole in the net, swims round, catches 
the fish one by one and brings them to its master. 
Like the cormorant, the otter is rewarded with 
a small fish. 

Australasian natives sometimes go fishing 
with spiders’ webs. It must be remembered, of 
course, that the webs found in their part of the 
world are gigantic when compared with an 
English spider’s web. One or two strands of 
one spun by a giant New Guinea spider are 
sufficient, when bumped into, to pull an 
ordinary Service helmet from a man’s head. 
One naturalist says that he blundered into a 
web which spanned nearly 6ft. ‘‘and almost 
literally bounced off.’’ The silk of which the 
web was made was almost as thick as darning 
wool (Francis Ratcliffe in Flying Fox and 
Drifting Sanda). 

In New Guinea the natives bend a bamboo 
into the shape of a large tennis racket and leave 
it in the bush at a place where spiders «re 
numerous. A spider, finding a convenie it 
framework near at hand, uses it as the supp 't 
for a web. The mesh of the web varies from 1 
inch square at the circumference to one-eig]! 
of an inch at the centre. The natives thus | 
a ready-made fishing-net capable of catchi : 
fish up to a pound in weight. When nets mz 
of several thicknesses of web are used fish up 
4lb. can be secured. 

T. C. Roughley, the Australian writer 
fish, thus describes another method of catchi 
fish with spider’s web: ‘‘The spider is kill 
and its abdomen preserved from injury; t 
strands of the web are wound round the e 
of a stick and are then dipped into the spide 
abdomen in order to render them adhesi' 
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[his prepared stick is bobbed on the surface of 
the water, and when bitten by a fish, its jaws 
stick to the web, and it is then lifted from the 
water. 

‘Needless to say, only small fry can be 

captured in this way, for the cementing power 
‘ the dipped web is not sufficiently strong to 
id the larger species of fish.’ 

An African chief once asked the British 
vernment for the loan of a submarine. He 
nted it to torpedo crocodiles ! But even with- 

such highly efficient destructive weapons 

native can generally manage to defend 
iself against his animal foes and kill enough 
ie to ensure a fair meat supply. 

Hunting with the modern rifle is barely 

a century old, but the savage 

been practising the craft of 

vitting and slaying animals 

e the dawn of human life. 
dl wonder that the most 

rse and ingenious methods are 
| by native races through ut 

world in the killing of ‘the 
ats,” 

Even the crudest weapon be- 
nes an efficient killer in the 
g-practised hands of the native. 
» Basutos in Africa live in a 
ion which is plentifully en- 


ved with stones, and from 
ldhood the art of stone- 
owing is cultivated. In the 


ads of an adult Basuto a stone 
comes a very dangerous weapon 
id can be propelled with tre- 
;.endous force and precision. 
The Danakil tribesmen are 
perts at knife-throwing. One 
| these natives hurled his knife 
ai a dog 30ft. away and cut its 
head clean off. The Chaco Indians’ 
speciality is the throwing - club. 
Waiting until the storks and 
herons begin to fly homewards in 
the evening, the Indians fling their 
clubs with unerring aim and down 
come plump birds for the family 
pot. 

Another favourite weapon of 
the South American natives is the 
blow-pipe—merely a hollow wooden 
tube. The dart is made of a sliver 
of bamboo and is about 10ins. 
long and as thick as a match. 
The tip is poisoned. When he is 
about to shoot, the native wraps 
the dart in a plug of cotton and inserts it in 
the pipe. When the air pressure is sufficient 
the dart silently shoots out of the pipe at 
lightning speed. It is necessary for it only to 
puncture the skin of the quarry; the poison 
does the rest. 

The Eskimos of the Aleutian Islands throw 

bolas into flocks of birds. The bolas are made 
of several heavy balls of walrus ivory or stones 
and the ends of all the cords are tied together. 
Skilfully thrown at a flight of birds they wind 
themselves about the necks and wings of the 
birds, and sometimes three are brought to the 
ground by a single throw. 
___ The efficiency of expert native bowmen is 
little short of miraculous. Some of them at 
the same moment will have one arrow quivering 
in the target, two more in the air and a fourth 
on the bow-string. The bowman’s accuracy 
matches his rate of fire. W. E. Roth, writing 
in the thirty-eighth annual report of the Bureau 
of American Ethnology, gives some striking 
examples of the accuracy of the shooting of the 
ruinea Indians. 

He states : ‘‘ Standing in a corial in motion, 
n Indian could shoot an arrow into a wood- 

ocker’s nest. Even when the river current 
ried the crew with the greatest swiftness, the 
aribs seldom missed their aim with bow and 
-frow at the iguanas feeding upon the trees. 
he swiftest bird in its flight, provided it has 
© magnitude of a crow, seldom escapes them.” 

Roth then refers to the Indians’ method of 

‘ching turtles. The full-grown turtle never 
ows its back above the water and only rises 
breathe. It does this by protruding its 

strils almost imperceptibly above the surface. 
The Indian’s keen eyes perceive this, 

n at a considerable distance, but an arrow 


AN 


shot obliquely would glance off the smooth 
flat shell, so he shoots up into the air with 
such accurate judgment that the arrow falls 
nearly vertically upon the shell, which it pene- 
trates, and remains securely fixed in the turtle’s 
back. The head of the arrow comes off its 
light shaft, to which it is attached by line, and 
the shaft floats on the surface.’’ 

Probably no native weapon has received 
greater publicity than the boomerang; yet I 
believe a great deal of misapprehension exists 
about it. The popular idea that, when properly 
thrown, a boomerang will return to the sender 
is true of relatively few weapons. The come- 
back or returning boomerang is a special type 
and is hardly ever used to kill anything. When 





AUSTRALIAN NATIVE SPEARS A CROCODILE 


the Australian aborigine wants to collect some- 
thing for the pot he takes his hunting boomerang 
which he can hurl 600ft. or 700ft. with such 
force that it can break the legs of a kangaroo. 

Put in the past, before the swamps were 
drained by the settlers and other conditions had 
driven the aborigine from his old hunting 
grounds, the come-back boomerang was used 
to help in the netting of duck. The duck were 
gradually driven towards the net, and when 
they became suspicious and began to rise the 
concealed natives began to hurl their boomer- 
angs. These weapons, circling above and behind 
the duck, threatened danger, as from a hawk, 
and caused the birds to descend again and rush 
under the netting, where they were soon 
trapped. 

In addition to being an expert boomerang- 
thrower, the aborigine is also a skilful spearman. 
An aborigine will sometimes sneak upon sun- 
bathing crocodiles and then hurl his long spear 
with great accuracy and force through the soft 
skin of its belly. Sometimes the aborigines will 
go out in their water-craft to spear the croco- 
diles. They are also adepts at spearing fish 
with their long fish-spears. 

In addition to killing game by projectiles, 
natives make use of methods which for ingenuity 
and effectiveness make the stratagems cf the 
most wily English poacher look like child’s play. 

In some parts of South America large 
flocks of wild duck occasionally alight on 
various lakes and stay for a period. The 
Indians give the duck time to settle down 
and then one night a number of pumpkins are 
turned adrift on the water. When the duck 
have got used to them extra large pumpkins 
are prepared. These have the interior scooped 
out and several slits are made in the rind. 
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Some chosen natives then fix these pump- 
kin ‘‘helmets” on their heads and, quietly 
entering the water, slowly make their way 
towards the unsuspicious duck. When within 
arm’s reach of a plump specimen, the native 
cautiously advances his hand until he grasps 
the bird’s legs. With a quick jerk the bird is 
pulled under water and its neck wrung. It 
disappears so suddenly that not even the 
beginning of a croak warns the other duck. 
They probably think the bird has dived 
normally. 

A variation of this method of native wild- 
fowling is practised when the duck are found 
in water 4ft. or 5ft. deep. The Indians quietly 
enter the water, pushing a bunch of river weed 
or water lilies in front of them. 
Only the Indians’ heads are above 
water. The procedure is then the 
same as when a pumpkin is used 
as camouflage. A skilful Indian 
has been known to big seven duck 
one after another. 

Camouflage, of both scent and 
sight, is resorted to in the slaying 
of deer. Indians found on the 
Orinoco sometimes anoint them- 
selves with mara resin and, taking 
up a position with bow and arrow 
in the direction from which the 
wind blows, cover themselves with 
leafy branches. 

As soon as the deer scent the 
mara, which appears to have a 
potent attraction for them, they 
go in search of it. Their heads 
are raised and they appear to 
have senses for nothing but the 
mara. They provide almost sit- 
ting targets when they come within 
range of the natives’ arrows. 

In the far north of the same 
continent in which these mighty 
Nimrods live is another race of 
clever hunters. Many of the 
devices employed by other native 
races are denied to the Eskimos 
because of the nature of the ice- 
bound and snow-wasted land in 
which they live. They have, 
therefore, had to devise other 


Se 
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. ways of hunting in their eternal 
battle against the game which pro- 
vide them with meat and clothing. 

The Point Barrow Eskimos 
have a remarkable method of 


killing wolves. A piece of whale- 
bone, about 12ins. long and in. wide, is 
bent double and the ends are tied together 
with sinew. The whalebone is then encased 
in blubber and left to freeze. When the blubber 
is partially covered with ice the sinew is cut 
but the whalebone remains bent owing to the 
casing of frozen blubber. Whalebone and 
blubber are then left in the open where wolves 
are likely to be found. 

A hungry wolf, coming upon the lump of 
blubber, greedily gulps it down. The warmth 
of the wolf’s body thaws the blubber, and the 
whalebone then flies apart and tears into the 
wolf’s stomach. It is then only a matter of 
time before the wolf dies and provides more meat 
for the Eskimos. 

Another method of wolf-killing is practised 
by the Eskimos of Cumberland Sound. A sharp 
knife is smeared with blood and sunk into the 
ground so that only the blood-tipped edge is 
left protruding. The wolves lick the blood and 
the sharp blade cuts their tongues so severely 
that they often bleed to death (vide The Central 
Eskimo, by Dr. F. Boas). 

One of the ways of killing seals is remark- 
ably simple, yet apparently quite effective. A 
party of about a dozen Eskimos starts out, and 
when a basking seal is spotted the party divides. 
Eight men slowly approach the seal from the 
front while the rest of the party make a wide 
detour and gradually draw near from the rear. 

As the Eskimos in front approach the seal 
it raises its head. At once the party in front 
stop and shout as loud as they can. As soon 
as they do this the Eskimos which had been 
creeping up from the rear dash forward with 
great speed and, while the seal is still occupied 
by the shouting Eskimos in front, it is speared 
to death. 
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1.—THE GARDEN SIDE LOOKS SOUTHWARDS 
ALONG A BROAD GRASS TERRACE 


HE puzzle of how to live in the 

country after the war with some 

degree of spaciousness has several 

solutions. One, the reduction of 
large houses and their possible subdivision 
into flats, has already been reviewed here 
(Green and Pleasant Land V: The Future of 
Country Houses. Oct. 17, 1941.) Another is by 
expanding a much smaller house in such a way 
that one or two large rooms are available on 
occasion, and to house family possessions, but 
which can be shut up or used for storage, 
leaving a compactly planned residue for daily 
life with a small domestic staff, if any. Mr. 


H. V. Morton was fortunate, in the intervals 
of following in the steps of the illustrious, to 
take the unfrequented ways leading to Binsted 
and to find there, not long before the war, a 
house that has proved capable, with judicious 
alteration, of answering the latter require- 
ments very satisfactorily. It is a picturesque 
medieval farmhouse, altered in the sixteenth 
or seventeenth century, with a glorious south- 
ward view and a sizable barn tucked into the 
slope of the site a short distance south of the 
house. This had already been taken over as 
a games room by previous owners of South 
Hay. Mr. Morton decided*to reconstruct it, 


A small farmhouse to which the barn 
has been attached and converted into 
a big library, meeting to-day’s need for 
compact living without overcrowding 


which was done from his own designs, and to 
connect it with the house for use as a library 
and workroom or for entertainment when 
there was company. The bedrooms, entry, 
sitting-room and dining-room, with the 
kitchen and pantry next to it, are contained 
in the original house in the ordinary way, all 
on a small scale. A passage 
from the S.W. corner, some 
30 yards long and descend- 
ing to the lower level by 
several flights of steps, 
takes one by a lobby to the 
book-lined big room, the 
scale of which, accentuated 
by the long winding pass- 
age, is as attractive as 
unexpected. In plan it not 
only has the negative vir- 
tue of being detachable 
if necessary, but of being 
well removed from the 
domestic business of the 
home. 

The oak-shingled 
steeple of Binsted Church, 
round which the village 
clusters, stands high on the 
green-sand ridge forming 
the south side of the Wey 
Valley between Alton and 
Farnham. From its batt 'e- 
ments Selborne Hanger is 
seen rising steeply in t1¢ 


2.—THE HOUSE JU 5 
OUT FROM A STEIP 
SLOPE OF A SADDIE 
IN.THE RIDGE 
The lower half, of gr y 
stone and brick, with t. ¢ 


chimney, were added abo t 
1600 
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INSTED, HANTS. 


THE HOME OF 
MR. H. V. MORTON 


south-west, the open arable downlands across 
the river northwards. These are in marked 
contrast to the close cultivation and oak 
coppices, interspersed with fruit and hop 
fields to east and south, which merge on the 
skyline into ancient forest. The ridge, 
geologically, is the same as that running 
through West Surrey and 
the Sussex Weald,to which 
its old buildings are more 
closely related than to 
Hampshire. Much of the 
east end of Binsted parish, 
around Bucks Horn Oak, 
lies within Alice Holt, the 
Royal forest which here 
divides Hampshire from 
Surrey, just as, in con- 
tinuation southwards, it is 
separated from Sussex by 
Woolmer Forest. As _ its 
name implies South Hay— 
perhaps the “ south hedge”’ 
of the intake cleared from 
the primeval forest—lies in 
the extreme south of the 
parish, where the plateau 
fails steeply, overlooking 
Woolmer Forest and Oak- 
hanger Pond, with the 
South Downs over Peters- 
field beyond. The etymol- 
ovists tell us that Binsted 
means “bean farm” ; 


A PAVED TERRACE 
RVES AS AN ENTRY 
FORECOURT 


brick and timbered 

is the older, about 

), on to which the 

iney and farther end 
were added 


VIEW 


significantly, the corresponding ‘“ Wheat- 
ley,” or corn field, is now a hamlet of 
the parish. But the presence on the edge 
of the forest land below South Hay—land 
which Gilbert White justly stigmatised 
as “a hungry, sandy, barren waste ’—of 
a Bins Pond and a Binswood may connote 
an early Saxon settler called Bin. Neither a 
wood nor a pond seems conducive to growing 
beans, however well they thrived on the rich 
malm land around Binsted itself. 

These two tracts of forest, the strong 
loam of Alice Holt still abounding in heavy 
oak timber, and the hungry white sands of 
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3.—PAST THE ROOF OF THE BARN TO THE 
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OVER WOOLMER FOREST 


Woolmer, now largely given over to Bordon 
Camp, must always have played a large part 
in the history of Binsted. When Winchester 
was the Saxon kings’ capital, these forests 
were an alternative hunting-ground to the 
great woodlands south-west of the city, which 
William the Conqueror made into his New 
Forest. So late as the time of that great 
hunter King John, this royal connection 
persisted, for, farther along the escarpment 
on which South Hay stands, is King John’s 
Hill, where recently excavated thirteenth- 
century foundations of a hunting lodge 
tend to confirm the tradition implicit in the 
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5.—AT THE BASE OF THE CHIMNEY-STACK: THE BIG HEARTH IN THE 
SITTING-ROOM 


name. Kingsley is the next village to Bin- 
sted on the Woolmer Forest side, and there is 
King’s Farm next Binsted Church, though 
there are no records to suggest the origin of 
thename. Thechief manor house of Binsted, 
West Court, is now a fine old farm just to the 
north-west of the church. In the latter lies the 
mail-clad effigy of Sir Richard de Westcote, 
or Westcourt, who lived in the time of 


6.—GRAPES AND TOMATOES RIPEN IN THE VITA-GLASS 
LOGGIA ALONG THE SOUTH SIDE 


Edward II, and added a chapel to the church, 
built, in the late twelfth century, of the local 
grey Bargate stone. 

South Hay itself seems to have been the 
home of a family that took its name from the 
haye or hedge on this edge of the manor, a 
John de Heighes establishing his right to a 


house and 12 acres of land here in 1268. It 
is not clear, however, whether this refers to 
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South Hay or the property of Hay Place 
immediately to the north of it, though 
Richard Heighes paid rent to the Manor of 
Alton for South Hay in 1399. In any case. 
the two Hays continued in the family, 
forming, together with the adjacent but un. 
identifiable property of Flood Place, acq: ired 
by Henry Heighes in Elizabethan tim s, , 
considerable property. His son, livin: jy 
James I’s reign, was Sir Nicolas Heighe: - his 
descendant Heighes Woodford sold the ¢ tate 
in 1701 to Francis Heatley. 

The house stands on the steep side of a 
little saddle in the main ridge, so that its yest 
end has to be supported on a capacious ¢ lar, 
now the boiler room (Fig. 2). This e d is 
built of Bargate stone with brick dres ags, 
the end wall draped with a starry clo: j of 
clematis montana. This stone part mv : be 
of later date than the other half of the} use, 
which is of timber framing, subsequ atly 
filled with brick (Fig. 4), which may w_ | be 
on the site of the medieval house, thoi h it 
can scarcely be earlier than the late fift nth 
century. What seems to have happer d is § 
that, in the early seventeenth century. the 
house was extended and modernised: the 
stone bays were built on to the west end, 
and a massive chimney-stack inserted bet veen 
the addition and the old house which, as was fF 
usual, would have had an open hearth ia its 
hall. The fireplace thus formed takes up a 
good deal of the area of the present sitting- J 
room, the original hall (Fig. 5), still paved ff 
with thick tiles waxed to the colour of ff 
chestnuts. The addition contains the dining- ff 


room, probably designed as the kitchen, at I | 


the same level on the other side of the} 
chimney. Abreast of the chimney-stack an ff 
entry was made, to which access is pictur- 
esquely built up from the slope by a little J 
creeper-clad terrace. A paved forecourt, now £ 


used only as a terrace, lies before the gable ff ‘ 


at the east_end_of the house, to the right J 








7.—THE LOBBY AT THE END OF THE PASSAGE TO T:/E 
BIG ROOM IN THE BARN 
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) from the picturesque point 


| useful (Fig. 6). 


of which was probably the 
entry to the medieval 
house 

re south side (Fig. 1) 
looks along the contour of 
the ‘ilside to the view 
over \oolmer Forest (Fig. 
3). broad grass terrace . 
has on made by cutting 
aw: ‘he slope above and 


bu g it up below, form- 
ing impressive vista. 
1 Fo: orly, however, the 
hil oust have fallen in a 
co ious gradient, to 
th um at its foot, shel- 
te the house as in a | 
cor °. The raising of the | 
ter e now brings the 
gr \-level nearly up to oA 
th aves ofthe barn atits (XJ 
ea ond, so that its roof re 
see» to rise out of the C 


oe 


lar (Fig. 3). But the 
ot end of the barn, as 
wi the house, stands so 
hii that there is space for 
sti age rooms beneath it. 
\n unusual sitting- 
ple-e and passage way has 
beo. made along the south 
fa of the house by con- 
tin ing the roof downwards 
with Vita glass, enclosing 
the front with glazed doors. 
Its appearance from the 
garden is not wholly happy 


| 
| & 
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8.—THE 


of view, though it is in- 
offensive; but inside it is both attractive and 
Besides large quantities of 
tomatoes, there are several vines, which fruit 
abundantly. The additions have been 
artistically done, with massive beams at 
first-floor level. Some space has been ingen- 
iously stolen, too, for the dormer windows, 
which are carried forward on curved brackets 
and thus seem to rise from the glass roof. 
This ‘‘ solarium ”’ gives at the east end 
into the nursery and visitors’ wing added to 
the house in brick and timber construction 
by Mr. Morton’s predecessors ; and at its west 
end into the passage to the barn. Along this, 


9.—FROM THE WINDOW END OF THE LIBRARY. AN ATTRACTIVE WORKROOM 
WITH A GOOD SIZE IN WRITING-TABLES 
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LIBRARY, MADE IN 


after descending several short flights of steps, 
we turn a corner into the lobby (Fig. 7), 
formed in an outshot of the barn and now 
containing the overflow of books. From here 
another flight takes us down into the big 
room (Fig. 8). At the west end is a tall bay 
window, and two lower ones and a garden 
door light the south side. The roof, of a 
simple hammer-beam type, is due to Mr. 
Morton and his builder, though the main 
rafters are original. Ceiling and walls, where 
not lined with book shelves, are of roughly 
floated plaster. The furnishing is largely of 
seventeenth-century walnut pieces, with a 
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THE OLD BARN, SEEN FROM 





THE LOBBY STEPS 
writing-table of covetably noble proportions, 
and plenty of comfortable settees. Over the 
hearth is a charming Stuart Lady of the 
school of Cornelius Jansen, wearing a golden 
brown dress that matches the prevailing 
colour of the room. Whether as workroom, 
library, or gathering-place, this is an extra- 
ordinarily pleasant room only rivalling, or 
rivalled by, Lord Lymington’s library at 
Farleigh among modern rooms _ recently 
illustrated here. The room contains several 
interesting Egyptian and Roman fragments 
picked up by Mr. Morton on his travels, and 
in the sitting-room Mrs. Morton has collected 
a small but choice group of ikons—which go 
very well with the white plastered walls. 

The modern history of.the house is not 
very explicit until Mr. A. E. Jones bought 
it in 1921 and began bringing the old farm- 
house up to date. This process was continued 
by the next owner, Mr. Bain, who made 
the additions to the east and laid out the 
gardens. These were scarcely completed in 
1936, when the place was put on the market 
and bought by Mr. Morton. 

CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY. 








MAGGIE MOLE’S LANE 
(RHYME FOR PETER) 
AGGIE Mole’s lane is the walk we choose, 

Even when mud is over our shoes, 

For the hedges ave full of treasures to pick, 

Coral spindles and sloes grow thick, 

With here and there the roses’ hips, 

And blackberries stain our finger-tips. 

Nobody ever passes by 

But a startled bird or a butterfly ; 

The lane leads up to a house at last 

Where Maggie Mole lived in a long-gone past. 

The walls are cracking, the thatch is torn, 

The door hangs creaking, it’s all forlorn. 


But isn’t it better than gold or fame 

To have such a place to bear her name? 

And isn’t it more than carved tombstone 

To have a lane of her very own? 

For children and birds will bless the soul 

Of unforgotten old Maggie Mole. 
WINIFRED LETTS. 







LADIES OF 


PORTRAITS IN THE RUSSIAN MUSEUM (MIHAILOVSKY PALACE), LENINGRAD 


ITHOUT going into critical 
detail we must agree that bv 
the middle of the eighteenth 
century Russian art had 

entered its foreign epoch. Until the 
beginning of that century, artistic 
activity was almost entirely confined to 
the production of ikons and the decora- 
tion of churches. 

Peter the Great began the fateful 
policy of causing his empire to look west- 
wards. The fashion in Petersburg was 
set by foreigners. Native Russian artists 
had no hand in setting it, but they 
hurried to follow it; nor were they lack- 
ing in imitative ability. The result is 
that Russian painters of this period do 
not express Russian sentiments but the 
sentiments of the English, French or 
Italian painters most in vogue. The 
names of even the best-known Russian 
painters of the epoch between Elizabeth 
Petrovna and Alexander I, or early 
Nicholas I (in English terms between 
George II and William IV), are known to 
few except specialists, and their works 
can hardly be seen outside Russia. The 
extremely interesting Tretjakoff Gallery 
in Moscow and the Russian Museum in 
the Mihailovsky Palace in Leningrad 
show that several of these painters are 
well worth attention. The Tretjakoff is 
perhaps richer in pictures of the domes- 
tic, naturalistic kind corresponding to 


2, 3—LEVITSKY : TWO OF 


The Smolny Institute educated high-born young women. 
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1.—LEVITZKY: PORTRAIT OF A LADY 


THE BEAUTIES OF SMOLNY. 


OLD RUSSIA 


our Webster, Wilkie and the Mill 
the later 1850’s; the Mihailovsky 
tains some important portraits by 
outstanding Russian painters of bet 
about 1779 and about 1835: Ley 
Rokotov, Borovikovsky, Kipr 
and Bruloff. 

Dimitri Levitzky is the first Ri 
secular artist to achieve eminence, 
in 1735 and dying in 1832, he cove 
whole period between the rococo a1 
romantic ages, outliving the neo- 
of the French Revolution. Levit: 
not always notably individual ji 
design, but he is a remarkable 
adventurous colourist. In some 
smaller female portraits he rese 
Greuze or Vigée Le Brun (Fig. 1), | 
redeems himself in his most fz 
achievement, the series of seven \ 
lengths known as The Beauties of Sn 
These canvases, which represent so 
the pupils at the Smolny Institut 
the education of high-born young w: 
were painted between 1773 and 
(Figs. 2 and 3). With their flavc 
Boucher, they have more than a h 
fashionable “ Bergére,’’ of the Peté 
Hermitage which was the equiv 
of the Versailles Trianon. As a 
they are extraordinarily attractive, 


By JOHN STEEGMAN 
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entitle Levitzky to a higher place among 
European Court painters than he now 


occupies. 


«) 
> 


Circa 1775 


The dresses portrayed are characteristically brilliant—cherry red silk skirts 
emerald green ribbons; bodices with lemon yellow, bright blue and other combinations familiarised by the Russian ballet. 


lady on the left is recognisably executing a step perpetuated in the Nursemaids’ Dance in Petrouchka 


He was, in his day, by far the 
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the 


ost eminent of Russian painters. 
Levitzky’s contemporary, Fio- 
dor Rokotov (circa 1735-1808), is 


yen more French. A Portrait of an 
Aychitect is straight out of Drouais 
or Tocqué, and about as imper- 
sonal as their portraits usually 
are. it, like most French por- 
traits, ‘t is an admirable piece of 
furn €. 

dimir Borovikovsky (1757- 
1825. ‘s variously said to have 
been . pupil of both Levitzky and 
Rok . In his earlier period he 
was cerned with Church paint- 
ing, ot in the native or Byzan- 
tine «ditions but in the Italian 
man °, and was much admired. 
Late 1e achieved distinction in 
port ‘ure, painting Catherine, 
Pau Alexander I and most of 
the lity. One of his best- 


kno’ portraits is that of Cath- 
eri valking in the park at 
I'sa ye Selo, in a humdrum 
s dress and with her fav- 


mor 
ouri: little dog. 

much more considerable 
port. tist was Orest Kiprensky, 
who as born in 1773 and died 
in 1. 6. Like so many painters 
of E. ‘land, Germany and France, 


he ame Italianate, but that 
happ ied, in his case, in later life. 
He \. sso much admired in Italy 


that is self-portrait is included 
in the famous series in the Uffizi. 
Before that, between 1809 and 
1815, he painted portraits, in a 
vivid and deliberately ‘strong’ 
manner, of most of the eminent 
people in the St. Petersburg of 


his day. While Kiprensky’s head- 
and-shoulders Portrait of a Man 


A MENDIP WOODMAN - 


\ old woodman who had spent the 
whole of his useful life plying his 
craft on the Somerset Mendips, lately 
died at the age of 82. I had known 

him for some sixty years, for he married my 
old nurse Emma, and I have always kept in 
touch with him and his family. I remember 
well, when I was a very small boy, how he used 
to come courting her at the garden gate of her 


In the early ‘eighties he and Emma 
married, on 10s. a week, as Jim once told me. 
He gained his livelihood by making hurdles 
and the “spicks’”’ or ‘‘spars”” which are em- 
ployed in thatching ricks and houses. At first 
he worked for a master, but after a few years he 
saved enough money to buy the right to cut 
saplings and smaller timber from the wood on 
whose edge his cottage stood. After that, he 
never looked back : he became in a small way 
an employer of labour himself. 


FIRST LESSONS IN BIRD-LORE 


_ | have as a boy spent many happy hours 
with him in the wood. In spring-time he went 
there soon after dawn and about mid-day Emma 
and | used to carry up dinner which we all ate 
al fresco. After dinner she would help him in 
his work of “shirping” the knots off the gads 
for his hurdles. Oak, ash, hazel and birch were 
in bud, and beneath them grew wild hyacinths, 
film’ blue, pale daffodils and purple orchis, 
whi nightingale and all the woodland choir 
mac artless music. It was Jim who showed me 
my rst thrush’s nest, in a very prickly holly, 
anc deed to him I owe my first lessons in the 
love snd lore of birds. 

hough he was a Somerset man, his ances- 
try as, I believe, Welsh, for he was of that 
Ibe type, thick-set and sturdy, with dark 


br almost black hair and eyes, square cut 
faced features which I have met in Pembroke- 
Shir. At his trade he was a skilled workman : 
0 good to see him at his work, his strong 


»ple hands deftly wielding the hook with 
wh 1e shaped and split the rods for his 
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4.—BRULOFF (1839). 





hurdles, while a litter of curly white shavings 
gathered round his feet, and later to mark how 
cleverly he wove the wands through and round 
the uprights, pressing them down firmly with 
the heel of his boot, and so building up compact 
and windproof hurdles which made admirable 
fences for sheepfolds. 

Though so fine a craftsman, Jim was what 
our town-minded educationists would call 
illiterate. He could not read, and his penman- 
ship progressed no further than a sprawling 
signature. But in compensation his memory 
was amazingly accurate. He would come in of 
an evening after his day’s work and reel off to 
Emma a long list of orders for hurdles and other 
material which he had picked up on his way 
home, and she would commit them to writing. 
He and Emma had been “‘butties,’’ i.e. chums, 
at the village school together, but he was one of 
a long and poverty-stricken family, and his 
father, who plied the woodman’s craft also, took 
him away from school to help in his work : thus 
he often had no more than two days’ schooling 
in the week. But Emma was a good scholar : 
she kept his accounts and attended to his 
correspondence. 


YEARS OF PROSPERITY 


As years went on Jim prospered: he 
employed more men, not only for hurdle-making 
but for cutting pit-props which he sold well to 
collieries. His children grew up: he bought a 
horse and “ Dillv’’ (a cart something like a hay- 
cart) in which his son did the carting of the 
hurdles and pit-props. He rented a few fields, 
one on the edge of a wood, where he set snares 
(and taught me how to set them) and caught a 
mort of rabbits. He and his son and unmarried 
daughter worked the garden round a larger 
cottage. At hay and harvest times he helped 
neighbouring farmers: no one could build a 
hayrick better than he. 

And then Emma died after only a day’s 
illness. He was never quite the same again. 
They were a devoted and harmonious couple : 
I can see them now, after twenty-five years of 
happy married life, sitting together hand in 
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TWO YOUNG LADIES 
Wearing respectively a dark blue and turquoise, and a black velvet habit 


333 


recalls Ingres, a portrait of the 
poet and writer on military sub- 
jects, Captain Davidoff, recalls 
our own Beechey, but has more 
character than most of Beechey 
and is less unsubtle in colour 
than Lawrence of that period. 
By this date, the beginning of 
the nineteenth century, English 
influence is beginning to take the 
place of French. 

Finally, there is Karl Briilott 
(1799-1852). Early in life he 
had an immense success, from 
Rome to St. Petersburg, with 
his Fall of Pompeii, a_ preten- 
tious, restless, yet inanimate aftair 
rather like a second-rate Italian 
opera. However, in between this 
and other large set-pieces he 
produced a number of portraits 
which have great charm. Not 
wholly French nor wholly Eng- 
lish, they are on the whole 
rather nearer to the latter, though 
the colour is more fruity than 
is usual in English portraits. In 


his general approach to _ the 
sitter, Briiloff is romantic, but 
he shows a realistic feeling for 
movement in details. His group 
of two young ladies (Fig. 4) 
recalls Buckner, or some. of 
Francis Grant, with its air of 


being a vastly enlarged minia- 
ture, and the prominence given 
to horses, dogs and riding-habits 
is very English. It is the period 
of the ‘“ English Cottage’ at 
Peterhotf, when the English in- 
timate-romantic had taken the 
place, in European fashion, of 
French public-rococo and of Italian 
classical-historic. 


> By E. W. HENDY 


hand after tea on the settle in their cottage 
kitchen. They were always poking sly fun at 
each other. I never saw a happier pair. 

Soon after she died he moved into a small 
farm with his son and his wife and an unmarried 
daughter. It comprised, | suppose, some fifty 
acres, chiefly pasture with some useful sheds 
and linhays: he bought a few cows and the 
household must have become almost self 
supporting. He still worked hard at his wood- 
man’s trade but now allowed himself occasional 
relaxations. When I called to see him once I 
found him working at his hurdles. After a few 
minutes’ chat he suggested a walk round. | 
objected that I mustn’t take him off his job, but 
his reply was ‘‘Oh, I’ve got enough saved up for 
to kip (ie. keep) I.” 


SERENE AND HAPPY OLD AGE 


Though of late vears I did not often see him, 
I know from his daughter’s letters that he 
enjoyed a serene and happy old age, well tended 
by his women folk. He made a good end, and 
thev buried him, as he wished, beside his wife. 

To some people this may seem a chronicle 
of little importance, but I think it is a fine record 
and worth relating. Here was a man, ‘“‘unedu 


cated’’—in the urban sense—who started life 
with nothing, and made good. Nothing? 


Nothing but his own grit and character! It 
was that and the help and encouragement of 
his splendid wife which enabled him to rise from 
poverty—and in those days there was no “‘dole”’ 
~—and attain to a position, still humble, perhaps, 
but honourable, and win the love and respect of 
everyone who knew him. He lived on the land, 
made a living out of it and wanted nothing better. 
One evening at sunset he and I were leaning 
over the wall at the bottom of his garden, look- 
ing out over pasture and hedgerow to the 
distant wooded Mendips. After a silence he 
suddenly broke out with: ‘‘ What can’ee want 
better than this?’’ There spoke the real country- 
man. He loved the land, and loved it in a way 
no week-ending townsman can understand : it 
was part of his being. Such men are natural 
gentlemen. 
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ASSORTED ROUGH 


A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


DAY or two since, I was counting my 
few golf balls, considering how precious 
they were likely to be and how 
unpopular, in days of dearth, would 

become courses possessed of very thick and 
hall-concealing rough. Then my mind wandered 
over all the different kinds of rough that are 
sent to tease poor golfers and I reflected how 
very modern was this division into “fairway” 
and “rough” and how when I first played golf 
1 never heard of such things. There was simply 
the course, described in the Badminton glossary 
in 1890 as ‘“‘ That portion of the links on which 
the game ought to be played, generally bounded 
on either side by rough ground or other hazard.”’ 
The correct technical term for “‘rough”’ was, I 
suppose, ‘‘ fog,’’ defined as “moss, rank grass.”’ 
To-day we are apt to think of the course or the 
fairway as an avenue strictly enclosed on 
either hand by a border of rough, but that 
would certainly be no fair description of the 
courses on which I played juvenile golf. 
Felixstowe, Aberdovey, Eastbourne, Royston— 
no, there were bunkers, whins and, by the sea, 
bents dotted about; but there was no hard or 
fast line and indeed at Royston in those days if 
you avoided the bunkers, which were small and 
far between, you could go entirely where you 
pleased. There are still seaside courses which 
may be said to have only hazards and no 
definite rough—St. Andrews, for example, and 
I confess I like them best thus. I feel as if I 
had only come across these parallel lines of 
rough, now such old enemies, when I, as a 
comparatively seasoned golfer, joined the 
Woking Club in 1897 and tried to keep out of 
the heather on either hand. 

With how many varieties of rough are we 
now familiar! There is that heather, for instance, 
on many of the best inland courses, especially 
near London, to be found perhaps in its richest, 
most tangled profusion at Walton Heath. To 
transfer the epithet from the ball to the rough, 
there are spots there which are truly inextric- 
able. It was into one of these that Densmore 
Shute put his ball in his match with Cotton, 
when Braid remarked with a placid venom 
‘‘He’ll need all his dynamiters there.’’ For 
myself I prefer my heather drawn a little milder 
and I always thought that Ashdown Forest had 
a very good brand. True, one could get into 
some horrid places in it and quite right too— 
places when prayer and the heaviest niblick were 
the only resource. Yet it was not always so 
fierce; it was possible very often to do something 
more than merely hack and hew. It was note- 
worthy that both Mr. Hutchinson and Jack Rowe 
used to take spoons in it rather than irons and 
would witch the ball away with wonderful skill. 

Then there are trees which I presume come 
under the generic title of rough; not an occa- 
sional lone tree, but lines of woodland. The 
thought of them brings back memories of New 
Zealand, which is Byfleet, and of Mr. Mure 
Fergusson crashing into them, only to find 
a gap, recover by a miraculous shot and 
add insult to injury by holing the putt. The 
two dark lines closed formidably in on you and 
made it at first very hard to keep straight, but 
when once you were used to them you grew 
to like the feeling and to deem them not only an 
incentive but also an aid toaccuracy. That was, 
and is still no doubt, a snug and charming 
course when the wind was blowing hard over the 
more open country and there was a friendly 
intimate feeling about the Sundays in the old 
days there, which I since have met with in 
perfection only at Swinley, and on that course 
of pine trees Mougins, near Cannes. 

Gorse, or let me rather be properly 
Scottified and say whins, is another definite 
variety of rough on certain courses. The whins 
make a fairly solid line on our right going out at 
St. Andrews, all the way from the third hole 
to the seventh. At the tenth they threaten us 
on our left, and then cross over and hang on 
our right flank at the thirteenth and fifteenth. 
They are, of course, but a remnant, a pale 
shadow of what they were in the days before 
we were born, and that is what we must always 



















remember when we consider, let us say, Allan 
Robertson’s famous 79, the first round of under 
80 ever played there nearly eighty-four years 
ago. Nowadays to summon up the image of a 
double menace of whins on either hand is for 
me, and I am sure for many other people 
besides, to think nostalgically of delightful 
Aldeburgh. I used incidentally to find those 
whins very expensive in the matter of balls 
when my young family was learning golf there. 
They will always flourish I hope, though it is 
wonderful what the niblicks of the erratic can 
accomplish in the course of years. I cherish 
memories of a screen of gorse that once guarded 
the old sixth hole at Aberdovey. That hole, 
now played from another quarter, is to-day 
the fifth, and if there is one stumpy little whin 
bush it is about all there is. There were many 
similar patches on other courses which are 
to-day only represented by their ghosts. 

We must by no means forget the rough 
which consists simply of rough grass, for it is 
the commonest, though by no means the 
most distinguished of all. Among celebrated 
courses Muirfield comes to my mind as being 
well endowed, though not so richly as of yore. 
There was a time when to get into the rough 
at Muirfield was, as Mr. John Ball might have 
said, to have to scratch your head and be 
thankful to get back on to the course by the 
shortest way. There were exceptions, and I 
shall always remember my old friend Mr. 
Herman de Zoete when he reached the semi-final 
there in 1903 and only lost to Mr. Maxwell at 
the 19th. He was like the exit of the waiter in 
Calverley’s alphabet ‘‘not rigidly straight,’’ but 
he constantly made splendid and incredible 
recoveries from that rough with a little, short- 
shafted lofting cleek. To-day, even the mildest 
of men can sometimes get quite a respectable 
distance out of the stuff, but then it was the 
job for a giant. 


Common or garden hay scarcely deserves 


A MIXED DAY 
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to be included among golfing difficulties; ang 
yet I have seen it play an important part jp 
important competitions on courses of unques. 
tioned eminence. One of these was the Amatey; 
Championship at Sandwich in 1904 won by the 
first of our American conquerors, the lat: Mr 
Walter Travis. The hay was really worthy 
of the name and fringed the fairway, as I -ecaij 
it, in a terrifying manner. People are < >t to 
talk as if Mr. Travis had putted his wy t 
victory and his putting was magnificent; jut , 
word is also due to the accuracy of hi: long 
game, which was not so very long pe haps 
but kept him out of the deadly grass. the 
final Mr. Blackwell hit some of his mig tiest 
shots, but they availed little if they finis: -d jn 
the hay, with Mr. Travis a good long way 
behind but bang in the middle of the cou: 

The other was an Open Champions 
Hoylake; I think it must have been t 
1924, which Walter Hagen just won from ! 
Whitcombe by a glorious spurt in the las 
There had been I fancy a combination 
and hot sun which had caught even the 
Liverpool Golf Club unawares; the hay 
come on so fast that you might almost 
seen it growing, and there were tangled 
of it not merely on the edges of the fa 
but on the edges of the greens. I rem: 
watching one player who had just overru 
green of the Long hole, which is the third 
ball was only a yard or two off the : 
expanse, but he had to hack and hack 
before he reached it. Fortunately, grass of 
ferocious length and consistency is rare, for it is 
a most un-golfing form of difficulty. It sives 
scope for little or no skill in recovery, for 
nothing in short but brute force and qualified 
ignorance. I must apologise to several other 
kinds of rough in which I have passed strenuous 
minutes with the niblick: to a particular yellow. 
flowered brand at Brancaster; to the bracken 
of Broadstone and many other agreeable 
courses; to some thorny undergrowth which my 
memory connects with Seacroft and also with 
Blundellsands; to my dear old friends the 
‘leeks’ of Aberdovey. I have no more room 
to dilate on them, but I love to see my opponents 
in them one and all. 


WITH THE GUN 
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By CAPTAIN J. B. DROUGHT 


HAT type of shooting is the most 

attractive? A dozen men might 

give a dozen different replies. For 

one thing, advancing age accentu- 
ates the weakness of the flesh, and to all of us 
comes the time when we can no longer compete 
with the younger generation in scaling gradients 
of one in six or keeping nightly vigil in wind- 
swept dug-outs. 

So if, as the years are sped, we tend to 
appreciate the luxuries of sport—a shooting- 
seat, perpetual banging, and big bags—ob- 
tained with a minimum of individual effort, 
small blame to us. Most men, however, would 
probably admit that their happiest days were 
those on which they learned to love the ethics 
of the game in the company of their dogs, for 
the happiest days are not necessarily those that 
yield the biggest bags. 


SPORT’S HIGH-WATER MARK 


Many a shooter will rate the few snipe 
and the odd duck or woodcock, which are the 
reward of unaided effort and patient fieldcraft, 
a good deal higher than a hundred pheasants 
driven to his gun. Why, do you ask? Because 
sport touches its high-water mark when the 
odds are most heavily in favour of the quarry. 
Besides, variety is essentially the sauce piquante 
of shooting. 

And variety is what you may expect on 
bright, crisp mornings which tempt you out 
to hunt your game with spaniels, as your 
forebears did in their day. Invigorating is the 
touch of frost which makes the longest stalk 
less arduous; and more invigorating still, after 
the formalities of covert shooting and set pieces, 
the sense of freedom. With your dogs and one 


) 
or maybe two more guns to bear you company, 


you stand not on the order of your going. 


Good mixed shoots are not so easy to find 
in these days and mostly they lie some distance 
off the beaten track. So let us go to one I have 
in mind, which lies 1,000ft. and more above sea 
level in an amphitheatre of the Radnor Forest. 
There, time and again, my questing spaniels have 
found me half a dozen kinds of game, sometimes 
even more, though it is quite evident, from the 
behaviour of the first partridges you see, that 
cunning must be met with cunning. And you 
realise also that it does not pay to hurry up 
these slopes, despite your puppy’s insistence 
that you are middle-aged and slow. For even 
as you watch the aforesaid covey out of sight, 
the older dog, sniffing up a bushy hedgerow, 
flushes three laggard partridges to swing at 
speed down-hill before they spot a human 
ambush. Talk of high pheasants! What are 
they to these ‘‘starlings” 35yds. up against 4 
wind-swept sky? Perhaps the second barrel 
was something of a fluke; nevertheless, a ‘race 
dropped cleanly establishes that confi ence 
which is half the battle. 


PLENTY OF SURPRISES 


Below the hill lies half a mile of bog r 1ch- 
ing out to the moor beyond, and capab » of 
yielding plenty of surprises. We alway: get 
them. First an old cock pheasant blunder up, 
his spurs betray his age, and he would not ave 
risen at all had he not lost his compass bea 18 
and legged it through the bramble al. ‘ost 
into the spaniel puppy’s mouth. And sca ely 
are you reloaded before a couple of sta led 
snipe streak off, showing you all too pl: aly 
the strategy that will pay best. You will «alk 
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to a shooting day. 


hat bog across the wind to get diagonal and 
less wickedly twisting shots, and when two 
snipe have tallen to your own and three to 
your companion’s gun, perchance there will be 
bunch of teal on the little lake beyond. 

/o stalk them would be a waste of time; 
‘nstead, squatting on our hunkers in the rushes, 
| off the keeper and his offspring to try 
d them up. It is a longish wait, but it 
) it, for is there a bird to match the teal 
d down-wind? Like rockets they come, 
tretched and racing for the sea; 
»wn into the bog, and that is the last we 
ie teal that day, though six more snipe 
2d to the bag before we reach the fringes 


a previous visit there occurred here 
those incidents that give a spice of 
In the bramble- 
bottom of the mering there lurked an 
< pheasant. He had the legs of the dog, 


two 
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battling through the rough stuff. He had all 
the wisdom of the ancients, that old bird; he 
knew to a decimal the range of a shot-gun, for 
he saved himself by the simpie expedient of 
flying up into a Scots fir and sitting doggo, till 
both guns were 100yds. ahead and the spaniel 
was completely flummoxed by his sudden disap- 
pearance. Then he flew off, chortling, across the 
valley, doubtless to tell a bedtime story of 
adventure to the children. 


SEASON’S FIRST WOODCOCK 


But does a good dog ever really give up 
if there is a bird about? 
the old spaniel had been nosing in a circle, 
ignoring all commands to move on. 
waited, until seemingly there was not an inch 
of ground unexplored within a radius of a 
couple of hundred yards. And then, from under 
the root of a giant elm, a pounce, a whimper, 
and a little brown bird with a long bill flickered 
ghostlike, dipping and twisting between the 
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tainside. 


silver birches, and a lucky second barrel claimed 
the first woodcock of the season. 

So on we went to the moor beyond the 
bog, where the walking was easy and the shot- 
ing good, until the gathering dusk made it 
difficult to see against the heathery background. 
And there the crowning glory of the day came 
in the shape of an old cock grouse, hurtling 
very straight and very high from off the moun- 
He was my colleague’s bird, and 


355 


despite the failing light I knew his funeral was 


For quite five minutes 


So we 


a matter of seconds. 
beautifully taken. 
to fall 40yds. behind his executioner. 

That was the finale, and in truth anything 
more would have been an anti-climax. 
although we laid out less than 30 head, we had 
eight varieties of game, and as we stood a 
few moments watching the night mists stealing 
up the mountains we drank two full fingers 
ot the wine of the country as a thank-offering 
for one of those mixed days that linger long in 
the memory. 


It was a lovely shot, 
Clean in the neck he got it, 


For 


CORRESPONDENCE 


and. knew it, for off he went, now and then 
paus © to peep out for a squint at his pursuer 
NE FOREST CATTLE 
lyon ord Northbrook. 

\{t.—In reply to your correspon- 


d .t, Mr. C. F. Hutchinson, whose 


letter on New Forest cattle you 
publi ed in your issue of January 30, 
{ wou like to take up the cudgels on 
pehal. of this little-known breed of 
cattle, called Foresters in Hampshire, 
Wiltsiire, and Dorset. 

‘Lhey are a mixed breed of cross- 
bred Channel Island descent, often 


brindle in colour and it has been with 
the breed a case of the ‘survival of 
the fittest.”’ 

| have known the breed for 40 
years, and there is no hardier or better 
little dairy cow, whether in the private 
dairy or in the hands of the small 

})iarmer and smallholder. They will live 

and do well on food and under condi- 
tions where other breeds would never 
thrive. The price a good Forester will 
make in the dairy cattle auction at 
Salisbury will surprise a stranger, but 
the local farmers in the counties I 
have named know their value. No 
dairy breed in the South of England 
can beat it for hardiness and they are 
not only good, but quite rich milkers. 

To lose such a breed in these days 
would be criminal. I know of none 
better suited to the times and they 
are used to scratching for themselves 
and getting nothing but home-grown 
feeding stuffs and often not much of 
that. It is a case of handsome is as 
handsome does, but they are a “‘ prac- 
tical man’s cow’”’ and the breed should 
certainly not be lost; rather should it 
be increased. 

| notice your correspondent says 
le saw a bunch of Friesian heifers 
running in the Forest in the summer 
and looking well. I wonder if they 
wintered there; that is the acid test. 
Improvement outside the breed would 
probably lead to the same result as 
improvement of the native breeds of 
ponies does, a better-looking animal 
which cannot stand up to the severe 
winter conditions and poor feeding. 

| do not want this letter to be 
construed as a plea for the New 
Forest pony. His day is gone, though 
the attempts at improvement had the 
result I describe above, but the excel- 


lent Forest breed of cattle is a 
diffe'ent matter and should be pre- 
sery at all costs.—NORTHBROOK, 
mds Farm, Bramdean, Hamp- 
Shi 
HE NEW FOREST 
PONIES 

SIR ir Berkeley Pigott’s suggestion 
tha» attack on New Forest ponies 
was pired by one personal episode 
is fi »m the mark. I should not have 
WTl in the strain I used unless I 
had nite proof of continued depre- 
dati spread over a long period. 
Wit one mile of Sir Berkeley’s 
= can afford him visual proof of 
an 


ione to the nation’s food sup- 


plies: to wit, an eight-acre clover field, 
belonging toa small farmer, cropped off 
like a lawn, and with evidence.to show 
that this was done entirely by ponies. 
I can also show him hay and barley 
stacks eaten into so that roughly 
one-fifth of the rick has been destroy- 
ed, and ruined hedgerows, once effi- 
cient enough to hold ordinary stock, 
but useless against these marauding 
pouies who, it is common knowledge, 
will force their way through everything 
except three strands of barbed wire. 
This farm is one mile from the Forest 
boundaries. 

I can provide figures showing that 
on a Forest frontage of five miles 
between November 1 and the time 
of writing there were more than 40 
ponies feeding daily on the fields of 
the farms, or along the grass verges of 
the roads where they caused a number 
of accidents to military cars travelling 
by night. I can give him the name of 
another farmer who has impounded 
38 ponies on his land this year, and 
who has still 13 impounded awaiting 
the tardy arrival of their owners. 

In his position as Hon. Secretary 
to the New Forest Pony Society, Sir 
Berkeley must be aware that the officer 
in command of a neighbouring aero- 
drome complained frequently that from 
10 to 15 ponies were constantly on 
the run-ways, and that there was 
imminent risk there would be a fatal 
accident involving the loss of a pilot 
and his aeroplane. His complaints, 
however, appear to have been ignored. 
Lastly I would remind both Sir 
Berkeley Pigott and Mr. Summerhays, 
when they write of the farmers’ 
neglect to maintain their hedges and 
close their gates, that exercises often 
take place in these areas, and that as 
the result many gates are left open, 
and innumerable gaps made in fences. 
In view of all this, it is difficult to 
understand how New Forest ponies 
find time to eat off the rough grass, 
which so far as this part of the world 
is concerned, is still waving in the 
wind, yellow and untouched. 

I feel strongly that the time has 
arrived, unfortunately, when we must 
face unpleasant facts, and cut out 
sentiment. Despite the excellent 
work the New Forest ponies have done 
in the past in providing mounts for 
young children, the situation now is 
such that they must not be allowed to 
raid the foodstuffs required for animals 
which are essential to the war effort.— 
C. S. Jarvis, Ringwood. 


FIGHTING MARES 

From the Duke of Bedford 

Sir,—The interesting article on mules 
and their disputes in your issue of 
January 23 reminds me of an amusing 
little incident I witnessed many years 
ago in a herd of Prezwalsky’s wild 
horses. One of the mares, a docile and 
friendly beast with humans, but 
apparently more critical of her equine 





associates, suddenly noticed a rival 
a few yards away from her and, bear- 
ing down upon her tail first, was 
successful in slamming a couple of 
hearty kicks in her ribs before she had 
realised what was about to happen. 
The combatants, like the mules 
described in your article, then got 
tail to tail and pushed, each being 
afraid of allowing the other room to 
kick. 

Order, however, was quickly 
restored, for the stallion, evidently 
disapproving of this unseemly brawling 
among the members of his harem, 
himself started to bear down tail 
first on the centre of the fray, with 
the result that the combatants 
separated as hurriedly as Tweedledum 
and Tweedledee upon the appearance 
of the monstrous crow.—BEDFORD, 


Cairnsmore, Newton Stewart, Waig- 

townshire. 

THE BRAINS TRUST AND 
THE HORSE 


S1r,—In the space of five or six weeks, 
listeners to the Brains Trust have heard 
several references made to horses 
which, in view of the alleged doom of 
the horse, are rather singular and, to 
those of us whose lives have a back- 
ground of horses, rather comforting. 
First came the answer to the question: 
‘“Is the horse doomed? ’’ dealt with 
by the Brains Trust in a very indefi- 
nite way, I thought. No one of that 
eminent body thought it was doomed, 
but no one of them was prepared to 
express a definite opinion. Following 
this publicity, there has been some 
considerable correspondence in the 
Press on the subject, and the opinion 
seems to be without question that the 
answer is definitely in the negative. 
Then came the enquiry why we mount 
our horses from the left-hand side. 
Here the Brains Trust were completely 
floored, not realising, as I have pointed 
out already in CounTRY LIFE, that 
this is a survival of the need to have the 
sword or right hand free for the sword, 
which is carried on the left side, the 
other hand being employed as the 
bridle or rein hand. Finally, we had 
the enquiry ‘‘ How does the Brains 
Trust overcome the problem of worry,” 
to which Professor Joad_ replied: 
violent exercise, walking, and riding. 
I write because of this reply. 

Riding is, of course, the finest 
exercise which can be had—more 
health-giving even than walking, in 
which I am a great believer—but I 
think ‘‘ violent ’’ riding is unnecessary, 
whether for health or mind, just as it is 
bad horsemanship. I wonder how 
many riders have sat on a horse at a 
walk and realised, especially if riding 
correctly, how every single portion of 
the body and limbs is stimulated as 
though massaged by invisible hands. 
However indifferent the rider, though 
I think it is more noticeable with the 
‘correct ’’ rider, this invisible stimu- 


lant is quite extraordinary and has 
even more to do with riding being the 
best exercise available to mankind 
than the proverbial “ liver shaking ”’ 
which is associated with riding. How- 
ever gentle the horse exercise, the 
invisible massage goes on. No wonder 
man is never too old to ride and to 
benefit by it—R. S. SUMMERHAYS, 
Editor ‘* Riding.” 


QUAILS IN THE ISLE 
OF WIGHT 
S1r,—Major Jarvis may be interested 
to hear that quails have been seenin the 
Isle of Wight, just lately —A., Weeke, 

Winchester. 


WHOLEMEAL BREAD 
From Siv E. Graham-Little, M.v. 
S1r,—May I thank you for your most 
helpful note on ‘‘ the wholemeal loaf ’’ 
(January 23) and make some com- 
ments upon it. 

The designation ‘‘ wholemeal ”’ 
has become so meaningless that it is 
now best avoided. If one means flour 
containing the whole of the wheat 
grain, the term ‘‘ whole grain’’ is 
preferable. The Ministry of Food is 
not at present supplying any flour 
that can be so described. 

i sketch below the present in- 
credible confusion of our bread supply. 


1. WHITE BREAD. 


Half of the whole product of flour 
controlled by the Ministry of Food 
will, at some near future date, be 
“fortified ’’ by the addition of an 
unspecified dose of synthetic Vitamin 
B.1, one of some ten vitamins each 
with different properties, present in 
natural form in the wheat germ, of all 
of which the ministerial white flour 
has been deprived. Flour to which 
vitamin B.1 and, later on, calcium 
have been added, will be indistinguish- 
able from the unadulterated white 
flour now in general use, and when the 
Ministry has completed its arrange- 
ments all white flour issued by it will 
have these additions and no one will 
be able to buy an unadulterated white 
loaf. As arrangements for the addition 
of calcium have not yet been made 
(Hansard, February 3, 1942), it will, 
perhaps, be proper to consider at 
present only the addition of the 
synthetic Vitamin B.1. 

That “adulterated ’”’ is not too 
strong a word to describe this addition, 
and that the unchecked consumption 
of synthetic Vitamin B.1 is not free 
from potentialities of harm is estab- 
lished by certain observations reported 
by the Professor of Experimental 
Medicine in the University of Cincin- 
nati (May, 1941), who found in a 
number of persons taking large doses 
of synthetic Vitamin B.1, symptoms 
comparable to the formidable results 
of overdosage of thyroid extract, and 
no one in his senses would advise 
addition of thyroid extract to a 





product consumed in such various and 
uncontrolled quantities as bread. 

It is not, I think, generally 
realised that this scheme of vitamin- 
isation of bread with artificial Vitamin 
B.1, originated as early as 1937, with 
a project of the British milling 
industry, represented by the Millers’ 
Mutual Association, to buttress the 
waning popularity of the white loaf by 
adding artificial Vitamin B.i, which 
had been recently synthesized. Nego- 
tiations for its supply were entered 
upon with a Swiss firm, and, by an 
agreement concluded early in 1939, an 
associate company of the Swiss firm, 
vperating in England, was given a 
monopoly for a term of years of the 
manufacture in this country of syn- 
thetic Vitamin B.1 for the British 
milling industry. The Ministry of 
Food, on assuming control of the food 
supply under the Emergency legisla- 
tion, seems to have simply continued 
this arrangement, and the company, 
apparently, still enjoys a monopoly for 
the manufacture of synthetic Vitamin 
B.1 for the Government reinforced 
loaf. 

That this reinforcement does not 
achieve the purpose or fulfil the claim 
of the Ministry of Food, that the 
provision of this synthetic Vitamin 
adequately replaces the natural Vita- 
min constituents of bread, is claimed 
to have been demonstrated by an 
experiment by Dr. Harriet Chick, the 
famous biologist. She tested the 
ministerial white flour reinforced with 
synthetic Vitamin B.1, in competition 
with flour containing the whole natural 
grain on a group of young rats, the 
medium commonly adopted in such 
biological experiments. The rats fed 
with the whole grain flour did twice as 
well as regards growth and general 
well-being as the rats fed on the 
Government reinforced flour. (Lancet, 
October 26, 1940.) 

The proposal announced in July, 
1940, in the House of Commons by the 
Parliamentary Secretary of the Minis- 
try of Food, to add calcium to the 
Government white loaf, is for the 
present in obeyance (Hansard, Febru- 
ary 3, 1942), but has not been aban- 
doned. All the white flour supplied by 
the Ministry is still chemically bleached 
with the small exception of flour 
supplied to the Army, whose regula- 
tions forbid the use of bleached flour 


2. BROWN BREAD. 


As 95 per cent. of the whole yield 
of flour is issued by the Ministry 
under the conditions described above, 
the quality of the small residuum 
becomes of negligible import, but the 
confusion here is even worse than for 
white bread. Indeed it may be said that 





FYDELL HOUSE BEFORE THE AIR-RAID 
DAMAGE 


(See letter “‘ Fydell House, Boston, Lincolnshire “*) 
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A BEAK AND A BALL 
(See letter “‘ Magpie and Golf Ball’’) 


there is no means of ascertaining what 
one is buying when one orders 
““wholemeal,’”’ an entirely meaning- 
less description best avoided, or even 
the ‘‘ national wheatmeal,’”’ the minis- 
terial specification for which remains 
undisclosed and unenforced, with the 
natural result that bread sold under 
the designation ‘* national wheatmeal”’ 
shows a bewildering variety of com- 
position, quality and taste. This 
chaos would be at once resolved by 
the universal and exclusive provision 
of a war-bread containing, in accord- 
ance with the recommendations of the 
Medical Kesearch Council (August, 
1940), the whole of the wheat germ and 
the finer bran.—E. GrRAHAM-LITTLE, 
House of Commons. 


MAGPIE AND GOLF BALL 
Sirk,—A Melbourne golf club has a 
momento of anincident which must cer- 
tainly be unique. One of the members 
made a vigorous drive and as the ball 
sped swiftly towards the green, it was 
intercepted by a hostile magpie. The 
ball struck the bird's beak, which 
broke off and remained embedded in 
the ball. Although the magpie flew 
away after the accident, it could not 
possibly have survived.—-N. LL. R., 
Sydnev. 

{In an article in Country LiFe 
for August 29, 1941, Mr. Bernard 
Darwin told the story of a parson who, 
playing golf, drove and killed a magpie 
with his ball: here is history repeating 
itself in a slightly different form. 

-Ep.] 


FYDELL HOUSE, BOSTON, 
LINCOLNSHIRE 


Sir,— This building, a 
victim of Nazi attack, 
was dedicated to the 
use of visitors from 
Boston, Mass, U.S.A., 
and was the H.Q. of 
the Boston, England, 
branch of the English 
Speaking Union. In- 
side was the American 
Room opened in 1938. 
Built in 1726 in the Queen 
Anne style, it was con- 


sidered to be one of 
the most distinguished 
smaller houses of the 
4 eighteenth century in 
‘ England. The damage 
i occurred in the early 
hours of one morning 
in March, 1941, when 
the house was hit bv 
incendiary bombs. 


Practically the whole of 
the roof and attic floor 
at the front of the 
house, including two 
dormer windows shown 
in the photograph, 
were destroyed. Only 
minor damage by water 
was sustained to the lower 
parts of the house, and the 
staircase and other wood- 
work and plaster ceilings 
on the ground and first 
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floors remain intact. A temporary 
roof has been erected and the house 
has been re-opened and continues to 
make its contribution to the national 
effort as headquarters of the Women’s 
Voluntary Services and _ Citizens’ 
Advice Bureau. — F. R. WINsSTONE, 
Bristel. 


TITS AND MILK BOTTLES 


Sir,—I live in a Kent village where it 
has been “ unsafe ’’ for years to leave 


“THE KING’S PIPE’’ 
FALMOUTH 


AT 


(See letter “A Falmouth Relic’’) 
an unprotected milk bottle outside 
the door. The tits seem to know the 
milkman and are down on the bottle 
(I almost said bottles, thinking of 
happier days !) in a few moments. 

Last week we played a trick on 
our tits by putting out an empty bot- 
tle—after replacing the foil capsule—- 
where we could watch it from indoors. 
Mr. Tit arrived in a few minutes and 
proceeded to peck and tear the tinfoil 
and quickly pierced the cap. Finding 
that he was tricked he flew off 
apparently disgusted at such treat- 
ment. 

We have been much interested in 
the letters in Country LIFE, and 
thank you and all connected with your 
delightful paper for such relief from 
constant war news in such strenuous 
times.—PHYLLIS WarRD, Four Winds, 
‘Swanley Village, Kent. 









hours of winter daylight? Or , 
it possible that they have gon, 
way cf storing them ?—V. H. i‘ripp. 
LAENDER, Buckhurst Hill. 

[A reduction in the number y 
tits has been observed this yar j, 
many places, no doubt a result 4 
the hard weather of the pas: ty, 
winters. So far as we are 


ware 
neither tits nor greenfinche he 
away food, but we do know tiey ap 
birds of amazing capacity, ‘so , 
wasteful table manners. Wh -e a 
easy supply of food is availat + the, 


will carry off nut after nut, hal! -atin, 
one, dropping it, coming b. k {i 
another, and repeating the 
mance time after time.—Ep.] 


A FALMOUTH REL ¢ 


eT1Or 


Sir,—I send a photograph © ‘Thy 
King’s Pipe ’’ at Falmouth. TH smal 
furnace was so named becau her 


















was burnt any contraband to! cco- 


and other smuggled goods—se ed } 
the Customs. The Falmouth ‘ ipe 
has not been used for some tir past 
and contraband tobacco is now ual) 
sent to poor-law institutions, nati 
asylums and so forth, but com rable 


furnaces are still used elsewhe For 


instance, the King’s pipe at  alford 
was smoking only a year ago This 
pipe has a shorter bow! (or chi ‘ney 
and is distinguished in appe iran 
from any large, crude was:.-boile 
chiefly by the padlock which -ecure 
the firedoor. Here, in the pres -nce o 
a uniformed inspector, are burnt 


tobacco sweepings from the floors of « 
local bonding house. It would be 


interesting to know of other King’ 
pipes, either in use or disuse, in 
Britain. I fancy there is one a 


Aberdeen.—J. W., Bradfield, Bevkshiv, 


THE ORIGIN OF STEAM 
PLOUGHING 


S1r,—In the light of modern develo; 
ments in the mechanisation of agri 
culture it is interesting to recall thai 
it was the seventh Earl of Dunmor 
who foresaw the possibilities to farm 
ing in this direction and who starte: 
steam ploughing as early as 187] 
A road traction engine had been mac 
for him earlier by a Mr. R. W. Thom 
son of Edinburgh which proved to be 
of such use that he determined t 
exploit its possibilities with ploughin, 
as the special object. The Earl, there 














fore, asked Thomson to make him a: 
engine with this end in view. It wa 
found, however, that the ordinar 
plough was not suitable for thi 
method of traction. Lord Dunmor 
accordingly set to work to invent ont 
that was and succeeded in producing 
a three-furrow balance plough. The 
trial was carried out under the worsi 
conditions, a piece of land_ bein 
chosen on the estate which had re 
mained fallow for 40 years, whilt 
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HOW MUCH CAN 











TITS EAT ? 


Sir, -—- A neighbour of 
mine, who had a quantity 
of nuts which were unfit 
for human food, has made 
for the birds in his garden 
a receptacle, as seen in 
the accompanying photo- 
graph. The sides of this 
container are of trans- 





parent celluloid; the 
front consists of fine 
wires behind which the 


dark mass ofthe nuts can 
be seen. Tits this year 
seem less numerous than 
usual in this district on 
the edge of Epping For- 
est; and, as far as we 
can judge, not more than 
from four to six tits 
and a pair of greenfinches 
feed on these nuts. Yet. 
if the container is filled 
in the morning (it holds 
at least a hundred and 
fifty nuts), it is empty 
at dusk. Do these few A 
birds really eat all the 

nuts during the short 


TIT AT WORK AT THE NU 


(See letter ‘*How Much Can Tits Eat?’’) 
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A ROOM GROUP AT OFLAG VB 
Lieut. Leslie Powell!(right, sitting) 
Lieut. A. Barradell-Smith (right, standing) 


rains made the ground unfav- 
for the engine. However, 

a complete success, the plough 
. clean, straight furrow 6 ins. 
;. which excelled that made 
by double furrow horse 
in a competition. The cost, 

vp overheads, was 19s. 9d. for 
5 ploughed in a day.—ALLANn 
seauchamp Cotiage, 21, Crown 
:.19. 


YEOMAN AT HOME 
-aders of Mr. Christopher 
fascinating articles on the 
onditions revealed by the 
iurchitecture of Froyle near 
, of, that is to say, the decline 
yeoman in the eighteenth 
may be interested in a 
s eighteenth-century manu- 
ok I have received from a 
ndent in Cornwall. The paper 
yurse, hand-made, the writing 
ly decorative and clear and 
er ‘‘ William Brimacombe his 
id his pen amen, 1749.” The 
are all home-made recipes 
ailments of livestock, and 
a supreme and_ almost 
ng quality of resource and 
Such prophylactics as 
jak,” “lerminick,’”’ ‘‘dya- 
‘“pumpaillion’’ and “‘rasam”’ 
ly scattered over the pages. 
what you do if a member of 
se is bitten by a mad dog :— 
fake two penard of roots 
two penard of Crabs Eyes and 
venard of Crabs claws and two 
rd of mataradate and three 
‘d of dragon water have it 
ired and mix it togethers and 
it mornings about the quan- 
of a notmeg and wash it down 
the dragon water. 
daughter of William Brima- 
married Richard Woodley of 
ark and a descendant of his, 
yeoman, James Woodley, has 


COUNTRY LIFE- 


left some charms written down in 
1849. Here is one of them :— 

For a Strain. As Christ went 
over Willows Bridge, he slipet and 
he slide his wrist and he wread 
(sic) from bone to bone from vain 
to vain from fell to fell Christ said 
to himself all shall be well and so 
shall thy leg be well James Woodley 
In the name of the Father and of 
the Son and of the holy ghost. 

Surely as strange a fusion between 
Christian faith and sympathetic magic 
as has ever seen the light. Each 
charm begins and ends with the same 
formula. 

These extracts throw a curious 
sidelight upon Mr. Hussey’s brilliant 
detective work. Between 1750 and 
1850 the yeoman went downhill fast, 
but in pockets and corners of England 
less affected by social change he 
clung with extraordinary tenacity to 
the ancient ways of peasant beliefs 
and to the ancient virtue of self-help. 
—H. J. Massincuam, Reddings, Long 
Crendon, Buckinghamshire. 


PRISONERS IN GERMANY 


Sir,—-My husband, Lieut. Leslie 
Powell, was taken prisoner in May, 
1940, and has been busy ever since 
trying to write and help produce 
plays—a play a week is their ambition, 
which means quite a lot of work and 
ingenuity making scenery and dresses, 
The lady’s curly wig was made by my 
husband from ‘‘ Red X parcel string 
teased into curls.’’ He writes: ‘‘ The 
skirts, coats, hats, etc., I made from 
blanket ends given to us by the German 
Commandant at Posen—the silk stock- 
ings were kindly supplied by the 
German interpreter here’ (Oflag V B.). 
One girl shown in the photograph is 
Arthur Barradell-Smith, of Glasgow, 
and in his letter of November 17, my 
husband says, ‘‘ He is one of my ‘ dis- 
coveries,’ as he first played girls’ roles 
at Posen in our now famous musical 
comedy Sir, She Said, 
which I wrote in conjunc- 
tion with John Lightfoot, 
and which we did at 
Stalag XII D. It is still 
as popular as ever.’’ | 
know nothing about the 
actors in Leave it to 
P’Smith, except that my 
husband is the old man 
in the panama hat and 
the girl standing is 
Mr. Barradell - Smith.— 
ANNA E. POWELL, Herbert 
House, Well Hall Road, 
Eltham. 


PIG TRANSPORT 
IN CHINA 
Sir,—The sight in our 
English countryside of 
agile pigs often makes 
me wonder how English 
pig-keepers would get 
over the difficulty of 
transporting pigs to 
market, etc., if they, 
when walking, touched 
Mother Earth at five 
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PIGS IN THEIR BASKET 


points instead of the normal four, as 
do those of one variety seen in China, 
which in consequence can walk only 
very short distances 

The Chinese, with their shoulder 
bamboo method of carrying things, 
find no difficulty, but simply put the 
pigs into cylindrical rattan baskets 
and sling pig and basket to the pole. 

Miles are often covered in this 
way to the rhythm of the coolies’ 
jog-trot. 

When transport over water is 
involved, Chinese junks are used, and 
a number of pigs, each in his basket, 
piled one atop of another on the quay- 
side waiting shipment is not an un- 
common sight, what time their only 
protection from the tropic sun is a 
piece of rattan matting thrown over 
the top of the pile—FREDk. F. 
Moses, Rainham, Kent. 


THEATRE ROYAL, 
BRISTOL 
Sir,—Many of your readers _in- 
terested in hearing of the sale of the 
Theatre Royal, Bristol, may be 

interested also in the following : 

(a) When I was a medical student 
at Bristol (1895-1902) the Theatre 
Royal had a great attraction for the 
medical students, because some 
kindly King, being enamoured by the 
charms of some beautiful actress, 
showed his delight by permitting the 
manager of the theatre to keep the 
bar open until any hour he wished. 
The bar was supposed to be open only 
for those patronising the performance, 
but, sad to relate, in those days there 
were means of entering after all the 
Bristol public houses were shut, apart 
from any performance ! 

(b) I had a great friend, a law- 
student, Charles Whittack by name, 
whose grandfather was old Dr. Fox 
of Brislington. On Dr. Fox’s death 
my friend came into possession of 
some old dirty coins which he eventu- 
ally cleaned and amongst them found 
a token about the size of a two- 
shilling piece. On one side was: 
Theatre Royal, Bristol, and on the 
other side, ‘‘To admit Bearer.”’ 

On showing this token at the Box 
Office of the theatre my friend 
gleaned the following facts. His was 





eae. 


THIS LITTLE PIG CANNOT 
DO MUCH WALKING 


(See letter “* Pig Transport in China”) 


the fourteenth token to be recovered. 
He could still use it and command 
the best seat in the theatre that was 
vacant. He could pass it to anyone 
else. The original number of tokens 
was, | believe, unknown, but one 
had been given to each of the original 
subscribers who built the theatre. 
J. C. Crayton, Stave Gate, Burley, 
Hampshire. 


A TREE-CLIMBING DOG 


S1r,—The letter and photograph in 
Country LiFe for January 16 of the 
tree-climbing spaniel, recalled so 
vividly a friend of long ago. 

He, too, was a spaniel, liver and 
white, very agile and slim, for, unlike 
most spaniels, he never put on fat. 

He first started climbing a mul- 
berry tree on the lawn, which was 
bent nearly double with age, and so 
afforded him a foothold for the early 
stages of his “climb.’’ With other 
trees he had to rely on one of us to 
give him a leg up. 

This climbing was quite his own 
idea, and he seemed to love it, not for 
any special purpose, but just for the 
fun of the thing. 

I still have a charming photo- 
graph of him (unhappily stored with 
my furniture) standing silhouetted 
against the sky, on the ridge of our 
stable roof, which was by no means a 
low one, as there was a loft above the 
stable. I only wish the photograph 
were accessible.-—M. M. OyLer, York 
Road, Bournemouth... 








THE CAST 
THEATRICAL VENTURES AT OFLAG VB 


(See letter “Prisoners in Germany’) 
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THE BLOODSTOCK SITUATION 


RACING CERTAIN 


HOUGH the Ministry of War Trans- 
port’s order to all railway companies, 
prohibiting the carriage of racehorses 
by rail to race meetings, is unfortunate, 
it is no justification for the gloomy forebodings 
and pessimistic effusions that have been indulged 
in concerning the outlook for the National Hunt 
Meeting which is scheduled to take place at 
Cheltenham, on Saturdays March 14 and 21. 
Nor is gloom any more justifiable in regard to 
the coming flat-racing season, the fixture list for 
which has, as was the case last year, been wisely 
withheld by the Jockey Club until such time as 
it can be issued with the assurance, or probable 
assurance, of its being carried through. 
Actually the recent spell of what, for want 
of a better definition, can be termed ‘‘ season- 
able weather’’ combined, as it has been, with 
various war-time inconveniences, has not been 
conducive to excessive optimism. To give 
evidence of great optimism just now would be, 
admittedly, difficult and would rather savour 
of wishful thinking. That is, or would be, as 
objectionable as undue pessimism. There is, 
however, a happy medium and _ re-assurance 
as to that can be obtained by a perusal of the 
chapters dealing with racing and the difficulties 
of racing during the last war, which appear in 
Captain T. H. Browne’s History of the English 
Turf, a two-volume book which was issued to 
act as a supplement to Sir Theodore Cook’s 
classic work of similar name in or about 1931. 
Then as now, as can be gathered from what 
makes fascinating reading, racing, the outward 
and visible sign of the bloodstock industry, 
suttered its vicissitudes. Then as now, its very 
existence and, mind you, that of the industry it 
represented, as often as not hung in the balance. 
Sometimes there was racing ; at other times 
there was not. In the beginning of 1917 the 
Government, apparently speaking on behalf of 
the War Office, the Ministry of Munitions and 
the Board of Trade, decided that while forty 
days’ racing would be allowed in the second half 
of the season, at Newmarket, no facilities would 
be available on the railways for the transport 
of horses and that owing to the shortage of 
petrol suitable steps must be taken to prevent 
the running of motor cars and taxi-cabs to race 
meetings. Despite all these restrictions and 
the fact that in those days motor horse-boxes 
were a rarity, racing carried on, and so it will 
now for the very simple reason that it existed 
and, incidentally, flourished for generations 
without the assistance of either railways 
or motors and if necessity arises can again. 
Cyprian walked from Malton to Epsom 
to win the Oaks of 1836 and then turned round 
to walk back to Newcastle and take the 
Northumberland Plate almost exactly a month 
later; Matthew Dawson, later to become a 
famous trainer, travelled Pathfinder, who was 
then a three-year-old, from Gullane in Scotland 
to Catterick Bridge to win a match and then 
walked him on via Middleham to Epsom to take 
part in the Derby won by Little Wonder. 
In 1917—the year mentioned earlier—Mr. 
\lec Taylor, of Manton, who headed the list of 
winning trainers in that year, sent out fifteen 
horses including Gay Crusader, Sunny Jane, My 
Dear and Gainsborough from his Wiltshire 
stable to win twenty-five races, including the 
‘« New’”’ Two Thousand Guineas, the Derby, the 
Oaks and the substitute St. Leger at Newmarket. 
These are just three examples, taken at random, 
of what has been done at various times in the past. 
There is no logical reason why what has 
been done should not be done again, so let the 
curtain fall at that upon the subject and turn 
for a moment or two to Cheltenham, a garden 
city that, despite itself or rather its present- 
day inhabitants, has well earned the title of the 
‘Headquarters of the Chasing World.” 
Dating back in its racing history to the 
earliest days of the nineteenth century—when 
racing took place upon the Downs which are 
above and beyond the hill towards which the 
present grand-stands face—Cheltenham has, 
throughout the years, been linked up with the 
Turf and in particular the ‘chasing part of it. 


William Archer, who rode Little Charlie to 
victory in the Grand National of 1858, before 
becoming ‘‘ mine host’’ at the King’s Arms in 
the adjoining village of Prestbury, lived in a 
house near to the Great Western Station, 
and there that greatest jockey of all time, Fred 
Archer, was born. George Stevens, who won 
five Grand Nationals and rode in ten others 
without a fall, lived on the top of Cleeve Hill 
whither he was returning from a shopping 
expediticn when he fell off his pony and broke 
his neck. ‘Tom Oliver, who had three successful 
rides in the big Aintree ‘chase, resided in the 
house on the corner where the road from 
Prestbury to Southam winds round. Doctor 
Fothergill Rowlands—father of Cecil Raleigh of 
Drury Lane fame—gave up his post as doctor 
to the Nant-y-glo colliery to go to Cheltenham 
to train jumpers for H.M. King Edward and 
others. One of his stable lads, John Jones, 
won the Grand National on Shifnal and later 
became the father of Herbert Jones who carried 
the Royal livery to victory on Diamond Jubilee 
and Minoru in the Derbys of 1900 and 1909. 
So, if space permitted, one could wander on 
with memories of the Pratts, the Holmans, the 
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Apperleys, Aubrey Hastings, Herbert Sidney 
Arthur Wood, Jack Goodwin, Jack Rogers an¢ 
dozens more who were more or less Cheltonians. 
Thoughts of these and many others will rise jp 
mind as the journey is made by rail, car or op 
foot to the Prestbury Park Racecourse, where 
Messrs. Robinson and Wigney will present cards 
that would do credit to any peace-time 
gathering. 

True it is that the National Hunt St-eple. 
chase, which was founded by Dr. Fot? ergijj 
Rowlands and first run for at Market Har. 
borough in 1859, is omitted, but on each «f the 
two Saturdays there are seven races w th a 
minimum value of £300, and while on Ma. :h 14 
the features will be the Champion Hurd! Cyp 
of 200 sovs. with 600 sovs. added, the N.H. 
Handicap ’Chase of 500 sovs. and the rand 
Annual Handicap ’Chase of 100 sovs. with 
300 sovs. added, the “‘ star turn’”’ of the fol wing 
Saturday will be the Gold Cup of 600 sov ., and 
this will be supported by the N.H. Ji nile 
’Chase of 400 sovs., the Cathcart Cup 100 
sovs. with 300 sovs. added, and four min ~*, but 
nevertheless interesting, events. 

Actually £5,150 is given in add 
money as against the £4,100 disbursed i: 
lar fashion last year. The first race o 
day is timed for 1 p.m. and the last for - 
which with the lengthening out of da: light, 
will enable most visitors to enjoy a grand day's 
racing from their own homes. Roysi7 Nn 
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OUTLOOK FOR LONDON PROPERTY 


IND me an acre and a half of floor space: 

some good prominent site’’ were the 

instructions given a few days ago, by a 

director of a large manufacturing company, 

to a leading City estate agent. The 
request hardly came as a surprise to the agent, 
notwithstanding that his client had, at the time 
when the buildings that the company had held for 
many years disappeared through enemy action, 
declared ‘“‘We have done with London.’”’ The case 
is, we are assured, not singular, but typical of a 
tendency that is important, not only to property 
interests, but to the authorities entrusted with the 
remodelling of the City. 

Aware of the vastness of the problem of recon- 
struction, and the paramount need to lay the 
preliminary plans with ‘scrupulous care so that the 
eventual development does not suffer; aware also 
of the obstacles to new projects, by reason of the 
practical impossibility of finding labour and 
materials, a good many London agents are beginning 
to wonder whether progress is not being unneces- 
sarily retarded by the quest for the ideal in replan- 
ning. Business men are anxious to begin now to get 
ready for the trade which they anticipate so soon as 
more or less normal conditions are in sight. 

In the residential districts, too, owners and 
agents are anxious to get on with rebuilding, but 
there again no evidence of the evolution of the 
major reconstructional schemes has yet appeared. 
Even the repairs that would make a great many 
houses habitable are delayed, and meanwhile owners 
are without rentals, local bodies lack the receipt of 
rates, the Exchequer receives no taxes, and deplor- 
able further deterioration of some of the properties 
is proceeding apace. The turn of the tide resi- 
dentially, back to Town, is creating a demand for 
accommodation, and especially for flats. In certain 
suburbs also signs of activity in enquiries for houses 
are visible. Evidently there is plenty of latent 
enterprise in real estate, but that is a question of 
time, and at the moment, an unanswerable question. 


FOR FARMING AND INVESTMENT 


LAIN proof of the handicap that the recent 

enactment as to sitting tenants is imposing on 
dealing in farms as far as would-be occupiers are 
concerned is afforded by the eager competition for 
agricultural land that is available with immediate 
possession. The fact is not only working farmers 
but many men who have capital and a Cincinnatus- 
like yearning for the broad open spaces and the 
possible profits of farming are now seeking good 
holdings, but they will not look at land that is 
subject to the fixity of existing tenures resulting 
from the new Regulation. 

On the other hand, investors are commonly 
supposed to be snapping up all sorts of land, 
whether already recognised farms of good quality or 
land believed to be capable of conversion into fertile 
productivity. What the majority of investors prefer, 
however, is the established holding in the hands of a 


substantial tenant at a fair rental. In seeking such 
bargains they are, as often as not, entering into 
competition with the tenant himself, who either has 
or can borrow the sum requisite to make him at 
least the nominal, and probably the ultimate, 
owner of the freehold. The efficient farmer labours 
under no doubt about being able to rely on a ready 
market for all his produce, and at prices undreamt 
of in pre-war periods. 

For one reason or the other, few farms that 
come into the market remain unsold. Auction 
results all over the country testify to that fact. 
The obligation to pay death duties on succession, 
or to wind up estates by order of executors, naturally 
creates the most successful offers. But vendors with 
inflated notions of value, and those who overload 
their offers with stipulations, meet with no more 0! 
a response now than in the past. Farm purchasers 
are not losing their heads about values. 


COASTAL AND DEFENCE AREAS 


HE comparatively low prices of property in the 
coastal and defence or closed areas hardly 
seem to be attracting the attention they ought to 
The point is worth bearing in mind in regard to some 
of the current offers of Kentish and East Anglian 
properties. East Kent freeholds may be bought on 
very moderate terms, moderate enough to giv 
ample scope for discounting the sum involved, ani 
the deferment of income or re-sale on advantageous 
terms may not be to a time too long hence. 
Four East Kent farms and some orchards, alto- 
gether 240 acres, freehold and partly with the right 
of early entry, have changed hands under the 
hammer at Sittingbourne, for £6,500. 


DEMAND FOR FARMS 


THER sales of farms include Clayhanger, 9) 
acres, at Combe St. Nicholas, on the Somerset 
and Dorset border, for £4,000; Hazelwall, 134 acres, 
a Cheadle freehold, let at £230 a year, for £6,000; 
and Newton Hall Farm, Malpas, 142 acres, vearly 
all of it ready for immediate possession, for ¢ 9,000. 
Sawbridge Manor, a freehold with possvssl00, 
at Wolfhampcote, near Rugby, has realised # 2,254, 
through Messrs. Howkins and Sons, who, wit! 
Messrs. James Styles and Whitlock, have di. posed 
of Grove Farm, 180 acres, at Kilsby, near I igby) 
with possession, for £6,000, the initial bid + th 
auction being £4,000. 
Tillerton, a fifteenth-century farmhouse ‘ichl) 
adorned by old oak panelling and beams, ar ! 16! 
acres, at Tedburn St. Mary, near Exete has 
changed hands through Messrs. Knight, Frar < an 
Rutley, whose other sales of farms include * iddl4 
Farm, Souldrop, a few miles from Bedford, ext« din! 
to 180 acres. 


School Farm, 88 acres partly with poss¢ sig 


at Langham, has been sold at a Colchester at tio 
for £3,525. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF MILK 


By H. C. LONG 


7 is a matter for satisfaction that the 
sovernment, through the Ministries con- 
erned, is taking such a keen interest in the 
yoduction, purity, distribution and con- 
sum: ‘ion of milk. Whatever may have been 
the . titude to milk in this country in the past 
__ap | at the beginning of last century the sup- 
ply 2s often accompanied by highly unhygienic 
con “ions not without hazard to those who 
dra: : it—there can be no doubt that we now 
kno better, and have put the possibilities 
upo. such a high level that milk is within the 
cat ory of chief essential foods. 

| William Harley’s account of clean milk 
sup , (The Harleian Dairy System), published 
in 9, he remarks that “‘so little attention, 
inc. 1, was then (he is referring to 1809) paid to 


cleo ness in conducting the business that 
ma! persons ... denied themselves the use of 
mi! {rom the disgust naturally excited at the 


filtt mode of bringing it to market.’’ 


BEST OF FOODS 

‘hereas the milk Harley supplied was 
unc btedly quite exceptional in its purity and 
que y—as witnessed by the thousands who 
visi' 1 his then phenomenally excellent dairy 
farr. -there are nowadays thousands of dairy 
far and dairies that must be very much 
bett -. Indeed, present-day milk can, taken as 
aw. dle, be regarded as one of the cleanest and 
best »f foods—indispensable for the infant, fine 
for (ie adolescent, excellent for the adult, and 
for the complexion ! Is it not historically 
‘hat for this last reason certain famous and 
thy ladies of earlier days bathed in milk? 
There have been many dairy farmers, 
though, perhaps, no more than a small percen- 
tage of the whole, who have persistently grum- 
bled about the activities of the Milk Marketing 
Board. There have doubtless been mistakes, 
and in the interest of all there has surely been 
some hardship and much difficulty. Neverthe- 
less, it is quite certain that without the work of 
the Board the price of milk would have remained 
much lower than it became when the wholesale 
trade was faced with a co-operative effort on 
the grand scale. 

The recent award of the humble ha’penny 
back pay per gallon for milk produced last 
summer, and of 114d. per gallon-for January- 
March, 1942, above the price paid in the same 
months in 1941, has naturally been welcomed, 
for farmers, like the rest of people, have to meet 
rent, rates—and income tax! The promise of a 
retrospective review, at the end of March, of 
prices actually paid during the period October, 
1941, to March, 1942, will surely have been an 
encouragement to dairy farmers to increase 
their output. 


SUPPLIES FOR NEXT WINTER 

It is officially stated that the consumption 
of milk has greatly increased and is the basis of 
the National Health Scheme, but that supplies 
of winter milk are not sufficient to meet the 
demand. In summer, milk is likely to be suffi- 
cient, or more than sufficient, to meet the 
demand, but what about next autumn and 
winter ? 

An increase in winter milk will be a national 
gain, and not unprofitable to farmers, and, though 
it costs more to produce, prices are higher. 

It is feared that here and there the Minister 
of Agriculture was misunderstood when some 
months ago he advised a reduction in our dairy 
herds, and this is regrettable. When he urged 
cu’'ng, or weeding out of the least productive 
— id often unprofitable—milking cows, the 
ac ce was in some quarters carried too far, and 
We —re now in the position of having to urge the 
sto ing of slaughter, the rearing of more heifer 
ca’ -s of good quality, and the earlier stocking 
o' aiden heifers. 

The stocking of heifers earlier than usual, 


goo 
true 
wea 


w © still growing fast, will go against the grain 
w many dairy farmers, but they will know 
th it is in the national interest, for stocking 
ju Sow will mean more milk next autumn and 


Wir 2r, 


\ As the Ministry of Agriculture has put 
it: “Tf every producer has one extra heifer or 


cow calving in the autumn and winter, this 
might mean a difference to the milk supply of 
about a quarter of a million gallons of milk 
daily.” 

GRASS-LAND IMPROVEMENT 


There are various other practical means 
that will tend to improve the actual milk yield 
and are deserving of the very closest attention 
on the part of farmers. Among them are the 
perennial one of grass-land improvement, “early 
bite,’’ and increased production of silage, roots, 
fodder crops, beans, oats, linseed, barley. Over 
and above all, making for abundant increase, is 
the continued extension, and heaviest possible 
cropping, of arable land. 

Grass-land improvement has been pressed 
upon the attention of the agricultural com- 
munity for some years and has been the sub- 
ject of Government aid in the shape of subsidies 
for drainage, lime, and basic slag. Nevertheless, 
there remain large areas that can still be vastly 
improved. This improvement may be brought 
about by the direct means of drainage, liming, 
the application of phosphates, close grazing, 
and also the right use of potash and nitrogen. 

Even more important is the reconstruction 
of much poor permanent grass by transforming 
it by the plough to arable and employing it as 
more or less short-term ley. 

Further, spring food for cows may be 
increased by providing “early bite’’ of grass 
via a dressing of sulphate of ammonia late in 
February or early in March. 
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In highly difficult circumstances the Governe 
ment is doing its utmost to provide the greatest 
possible quantity of concentrated feeding-stufts 
for farm stock, and dairy cows receive priority. 
The amount available, however, is small by 
comparison with pre-war years, and farmers are 
compelled by conditions to practise the advice 
given over thirty years ago by the late Sir 
William Somerville when Scientific Assistant 
Secretary to the (then) Board of Agriculture. 
That advice was that.farmers should, as far as 
possible, grow their own feeding-stuffs rather 
than depend upon imports. Such feeding-stuffs 
would be cheaper per ton of digestible dry mat- 
ter, and the land would be under arable, which 
produces very considerably more food per acre 
than grass land, whether for man or beast. 

To this end, therefore, dairy farmers must 
continue to increase their production of food 
from arable land for their dairy cows—roots, 
fodder crops, short-term ley, oats, barley, beans, 
linseed, silage. 


THE NEED FOR SILAGE 


By such means, as has recently been 
pointed out officially, are produced arable crops 
that are very suitable for feeding to dairy cows in 
winter, and providing ‘‘a much higher proportion 
of milk in winter when the need is greatest.”’ 

Increase and improvement in the produc- 
tion of silage may be specially mentioned, since 
good quality material will in itself go far to 
enable dairy cows to maintain high production 
during the winter months. This, associated with 
the other crops, the coupon rations, short young 
dried grass, good hay, etc., may well enable dairy 
farmers to increase the milk supply—to the 
great benefit of the country and of their own 
bank accounts. 


EGGS AND MEAT FROM THE GARDEN 


T is, I believe, a fact that there are close on 
a million domestic poultry keepers, that is, 
people who keep half a dozen or a dozen 
hens at the bottom of the garden to supply 
the household with eggs. A great many people 
who live in the country, but who are not in any 
sense farmers, now run a poultry pen and are 
learning the whims of the domestic hen. She 
can be a contrary creature, refusing to lay an 
egg for weeks at a stretch just at the time when 
her efforts would be best appreciated. Yet there 
are those who boast that their six hens nearly 
always give them four eggs a day, even through 
December and January. Much, no doubt,depends 
on the loving care extended to the hens, includ- 
ing warm mashes and some tasty tit-bits, but 
what really counts more probably is the age of 
the birds. Too many novices started off their 
poultry-keeping careers by buying hens that 
were described as second-year pullets. These 
cannot be relied upon to produce much during 
the winter. They ought to be coming into lay 
from March onwards and their owners can hope 
to be rewarded then with some extra large eggs. 
* * * 
OME of my friends, realising their mistake 
in buying aged or middle-aged birds, want 
to make sure of pullets that will lay through 
next autumn and winter. They would like to try 
their hands at rearing some pullet chicks this 
spring, but backyarders who get their rations 
from the Domestic Poultry Keepers’ Council 
are not to be allowed a special ration of chick 
food to rear chicks for themselves. The Ministry 
of Agriculture says, quite rightly, that most 
small men are unable to provide the conditions 
essential to successful rearing, and that this is 
a job best left to the professional breeders. An 
efficient professional will, it is said, raise to 
healthy maturity at least 85 out of every hun- 
dred chicks hatched. Few backyarders would do 
as well. Some might lose the entire hatch in the 
first fortnight. So, in the interests of efficiency, 
chick-rearing is to be left to those who have the 
experience, and the backyarder it told that it is 
better to pay a shilling or two more for birds 
that will live and lay for a year or two, than to 
lose half the birds before they even begin to lay. 
The backyarder is recommended to get his new 
season’s birds at about eight weeks old. He 
will not be able to get any rations for them. As 
the youngsters grow they will want good feeding 


and the older birds must be killed and eaten. 
Household scraps are none too plentiful in 
these days and many people are using 
potatoes, boiled or steamed, to make up the bulk 
of the hens’ rations. A reminder has just been 
issued that no one farming more than an acre 
of agricultural land may use any ware potatoes 
grown by him for feeding to stock unless he is 
licensed to do so by the Ministry of Food. 
* * * 


N addition to hens, some country households 

are now keeeping rabbits. They can turn 
garden plants into meat. It is surprising what 
the rabbit will eat. Of course, it likes grass and 
such plants as cabbage and carrots, but the 
rabbit will also clear up green-stuff from the 
herbaceous border. Plants such as honesty, 
Michaelmas daisies, hollyhocks and geums can 
be fed. Geraniums, nasturtiums and _ wall- 
flowers are relished, while even the prunings 
from the rose bushes can go into the rabbit 
house. The clippings from the beech hedge, 
fruit tree prunings and thinnings from the rasp- 
berry row can all be converted into meat. Weeds 
like docks, sorrel, shepherd’s purse, groundsel, 
dandelion, plantain, thistles and coltsfoot can 
all be fed to rabbits. This ought to be an addi- 
tional incentive to breeding. 

* * *® 


HE rabbit probably gives the best return 

of all livestock for the amount of imported 
feeding-stuffs that it consumes. The claim made 
is an output of 40 Ib. of edible meat from 28 Ib. 
of imported feeding-stuffs. Not even the pig 
can rival this. The explanation, of course, is that 
the rabbit lives so largely on green-stuff and 
needs little in the way of meal. Such meal as 
rabbits are allowed is issued through rabbit 
clubs. Members notify their club secretary of 
the numbers of animals eligible for rations, and 
the club gets the necessary coupons for all 
members and distributes the bran. The club also 
helps the beginner by advice on buying stock, 
housing and feeding, and many arrange also for 
the killing and dressing of members’ rabbits. 
There are a good many of these rabbit clubs 
established in the country and more are being 
formed now. Information about them can be 
obtained from the Ministry of Agriculture at 
Africa House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 

CINCINNATUS. 
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MONSIEUR VOLTAIRE 


OR days a thin, siffling wind had been 
picking at the walls and scraping under 
the tiles of my workroom at the top of a 
Kentish hop-kiln. The effect on my 
labours was insidious. Gradually my nerves 
shrank under this constant, chilling voice. The 
fire failed to keep it out. I was cold indoors : 
and that is a dreadful fate. It destroys the 
power of application of mind. The important 
things of life winnowed away, day by day for 
over a week, until at the end of this spell of 
evil weather, when the snow came, I felt little 
more than a ghost. 

So, with the coming of the snow, I decided 
to go out, to restock my blood with red cor- 
puscles and my brain with confidence. 

Ap Guilliam, the Welsh corgi, who had been 
drooping before the fire for days, became gal- 
vanic. His long silky snout itched and twitched. 
He danced on his stubby legs, and made frantic 
passes at the white cat, who retired to the top 
of a book-case and glared at him with the look 
of a Bloomsbury critic contemplating a popular 
novelist. 

So Ap Guilliam, better known as Bill, and 
I set out. The snow had begun to settle, and 
the wind rose again with it, coming round from 
the south-east and beating up toa new fury. It 
blew the small flakes horizontally across the 
valley and my dog and I had not gone far before 
his breast and my jacket were armour-plated. 
He was ecstatic with excitement. He had 
never before seen snow. He dashed along the 
lane, stretching out his neck and snout like a 
gander and scooping up mouthfuls of snow, 
which he tossed into the air and snapped at 
again as it fell back into his eves. 

I followed, outwardly more sedate. 
the young instincts, long 
damped down in my seden- 
tary bones and flesh, were 
rising too. I wanted to 
do something about it ; to 
shout, to rush around, to 
work up some fine mischief 
as irresponsible as_ the 
millions of flakes dancing 
across the valley. But | 
trudged on sedately. 

Sedately! What an out- 
ward lie! Any weapon 
would do, to release me 
from myself, from the habits 
of middle-age and a half- 
century of dutiful labour. 


But 


The only weapon to 
hand was my walking stick, 
which I had brought for a 
more cautious purpose—to 
keep me on my pins. I! 
slashed at the loaded hedges 
and saw the sprays leap up 
again as their burden of 
snow flew off. But the snow 
blew through the valley, 
and the release was not for 
long. Almost before I was 
out of sight of each lunge of 
mock sword-play, I could 
look back and see the white 
swarm settling again and 
bending the boughs down 
to the thickening blanket 
below. 

It gave me a strange 
sensation. I felt that blan- 
keting rising on me. The 
sharp things of life began to 
lose their edge and point. 
Thorns, stones, twig-ends 
softened and disappeared. 
The - road-edge smoothed 
itself out. The precision of 
the ditch was lost. Grass 
hummocks and _ molehills 
rounded over, or rather, 
ovalled over, miniature 
long-barrows facing into 
the wind. 


“SNOW SETTLING, DRIFTING, INSINUATING 


By RICHARD CHURCH 


Warm life, the life of fur, feather, flesh and 
blood, seemed to have disappeared. The only 
sound was the steady hum of the wind in the 
telegraph wires (which were now made of wool), 
and through the pudgy fingers of the bushes and 
trees. All this softness, woolliness, and semi- 
silence got into my brain. I felt my ears losing 
their discrimination. The snow settled in them, 
and the inner drum beat a muffled intelligence 
to my mind. All I could detect was the tiny 
mousy scuttle of the snow settling, drifting, 
insinuating itself over and into the universe. 

No wonder the animals and the birds were 
lost. They, no more than I, could differentiate 
one thing from another. All sense of dis- 
crimination was sinking under the snow. To 
find your food, to reach a destination, to 
recognise a landmark or a leaf, needs a critical 
faculty. And to possess or use a critical faculty 
needs a variety of data. Things must be 
different from one another if the rabbit, the 
robin, the poacher and the philosopher are to 
make their way through the mystery of Mother 
Earth and to win something worth while from 
the experience. There must be colour, shape, 
and edge, to set the snout, the nose, the eye, 
the furry pad and the finger-tip to work, 
selecting and appraising. There can be no 
criticism in the snow. The dreadful levelling 
of the blizzard, with its myriads driving on to 
equality, says the worst that can be said for 
democracy. It relates that democracy to 
death, where there is nothing different, and 
fellowship is complete. , 

Ap Guilliam began to lose his sense of 
novelty. His high spirits sank. He no longer 


rushed ahead, scooping the snow with his open 
He crept behind me, sheltering from 


mouth. 


ITSELF OVER AND INTO THE UNIVERSE ” 
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this enveloping something which he could not 
understand, this something which it was us:less 
to bark at, this something which had no t! roat 
to seize. He too had lost the power of criticism, 

We turned back. We were beaten. His 
flanks and my shoulders now submitted t. the 
armour-plating. The wind hammered it loge 
with tiny mallets, smoothing away, smoo ing 
away. Were we to stand still, we shou’ . be 
alike, except for a difference in size: a : nal] 
mound, a large mound; then a merging of oth 
into one mound: two faculties vanished, two 
critics and appraisers of life rubbed away. 

The idea frightened me. I began to alk 
faster, to flounder somewhat wildly, drive — by 
a touch of panic. Bill was now in front, ke: ing 
his master between his buttocks and the ° ind, 
He still had that power of discrimination, To 
that extent he was still the engineer. It» asa 
feeble display of personality, but it was ore 
than I believed I could show for myself. My 
imagination was already covered and qi |ted 
down. I could not believe in anything, the 
process of thought, of vigorous dissent, anc the 
rich laughter of individual independence. 

Then quite near at hand, and so su:iden 
that I was startled into raising my stic to 
protect my head, a voice rose from the other 
side of the now solid hedge. First there was a 
fluttering of wings, a cloud of snow-dust fiung 
against the flood, and with that a laughter 
rose. It was long, loud and intellectual. It 
had a nasal quality, something French and 
fastidious. It sneered. It was corrosive. It 
jeered at all soft things, at all mergings and 
comings together. It proclaimed the first and 
the final differences. It had a savage edge to 
it, that cut through to the bone and showed the 
variety of the anatomy 
of life. It proclaimed 
antagonism and the fine 
resources of argument. It 
was vitriolic. It etched an 
outline, dividing one thing 
from another, and pointing 
to the multiplicity of nature 
and the perpetual conflict 
which life renews itself and 
feeds to-morrow on_ the 
corpse of yesterday. Rising 
higher and shriller, it yaffled 
at me in derision, mocking 
me and my dog as creatures 
about to succumb to the 
easy way, the smooth and 
colourless way of the per- 
suasive snow. 

Staring through the 
traffic of the flakes, I saw 
the critic rise, beat his wings 
and disappear among the 
vague shapes of the orchard 
trees beyond the woolly 
hedge. It was a green wood- 
pecker, the only bird abroad 
that winter day. Ap 
Guilliam saw and_ heard 
also. He shook himself 
free of the blanket which 
had been settling over him. 
He leapt again and barked 
again and was_ himself. 
His eyes shone with °x 
citement and_ rene 
discrimination. 

I too, awoke. Myn 
regained its kingdom. | 
once more the differ: 
which is the essence of | 

Raising my_ stick 
shouted after that moc! 
voice, ‘Ha! Mons 
Voltaire !”’ 

And with that, 
Guilliam rode home be 
the storm, followed 
his master; two dist 
individuals, lively < id 
resolute. 
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JERY DAY 


—E WOMEN ARE SIGNING ON 
e Forces, Nursing Services, Land 
and Munition Factories — your 
ters, wives, sisters and friends. 
of them are leaving home for the 
ime for a new life in unfamiliar 
tions or for fresh work in strange 
»ourhoods. 
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EVERY WEEK 


MORE REQUESTS ARE RECEIVED 


by the Y.W.C.A. for new huts and 
canteens, hostels and clubs where the 
girls can spend their off-duty time in 
comfort and meet their friends, both 
men and women. Here, too, is a sym- 
pathetic club leader who is interested 
in all they do. 
























EVERY MONTH 


MORE MONEY IS NEEDED 
to pay for this essential War service. 
The Y.W.C.A. is runn‘ng over 180 centres 
in Great Britain and the Middle East 
for Service women and Army nurses. 
Many more centres are urgently wanted 
during the coming year, both at home 
and abroad. 


£250,000 a year is wanted for Y.W.C.A. War Service 
WILL YOU SIGN ON AS A Y.W.C.A. SUBSCRIBER FOR 1942? 


Please send a donation to Mrs. Churchill, C.B.E., President 
Y.W.C.A. Wartime Fund, Great Russell Street, London, W.C.1. 











Registered under War Charities Act, 1940 
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““To David Copperfield... 


GOOD LIGHT 


SS. Even in Dickens’ time, bright lights were essential to 
festive occasions. But the science of lighting has pro- ; 
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RS gressed far since then, so that today everybody can enjoy ty 

(SS at all times the comfort of good light in their own homes. i; Yy, 

“SS Good light indoors helps to offset the outdoor gloom, and fg 
“sits cheerful radiance costs very little with Mazda Lamps. I 
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the poetry, the lights, the music, 
the company . . . and changes of glittering scenery, were dazzling.” 


s  Characterised by Mazda = 
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HARECROFT 


y GOSFORTH, CUMBERLAND 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Y Inspected under the Board of Education and 
Certified as Efficient 


ARECROFT HALL, a large country house, stands in nearly 30 acres 
of grounds between Scafell and the coast. 

cricket, football and hockey fields, tenuis courts, a riding field and an 
outdoor shooting range. 

All boys are taught to ride and to look after ponies which are 
maintained on the premises for them. 

A qualified staff and small classes ensure a high standard of work 
and consequent success in examinations. 

There is safe sea-bathing during the summer. 


Boys coming to Harecroft Hall are escorted from London, Liver 


Details of the fees, which are inclusive, prospectus and photographs 
are obtainable from the Headmaster. 





The grounds include 


This is NOT an extra. 
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A unique bird book 
R. M. LOCKLEY’S 


Shearwaters 


“Mr. Lockley lived on 
Skokholm Island for 
about ten years and thus 
had a unique opportunity 
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TO EACH HIS MANIA 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


OME years ago anexcellent book 
was published called The Goat- 
wife : Portrait of a Village. Its 
author, Mr. Alasdair Alpin 
MacGregor, has now written the 
second volume of what he _ hopes 


elected Honorary Bard to the Clan 
Gregor, gave him his greatest happi- 
ness if—so far as one may judge from 
these pages—his least success. 

Both as poet and as Scot, he was 
deeply devoted to the Gaelic. He 


RUBIN 
pe 


RUB Bip. 
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will be a trilogy: Vanished Waters 
(Methuen, 12s. 6d.). 

This present book is sub-titled 
Portrait of a 
Highland Child- 
hood. It is that, 
but more particu- 
larly it is the 
portrait of the 
author’s father, just 
as the first book 
was a portrait of 
his aunt. Mr. 
MacGregor seems 
unable in any one 
book to get more 
than one character 
definitely in focus. 
In Vanished Waters 
his mother, his 


loved to converse in the tongue, and 
in the moments, which seem to have 
been frequent, when he was moved to 
anger, he would 
burst into Gaelic 
comminations. 
“He regarded the 
piano at any time 
as an effeminate 


instrument, and in 
no way to be com- how you use it. 


pared with the BE WISE— 
ee MAKE IT GO 
is dl not 
sweeten his rela- AS FAR AS 
POSSIBLE 


tions with his wife, 
accomplished 
pianist. ‘‘ ‘ Gaelic 
for breakfast,’ she 
to sigh. 


to Study these birds. To 
Opportunity he added 
perseverance and _ skill; 
the result is likely to re- 
main the definitive work 
on its subject.’— Desmond 
Hawkins in the New 
Statesman. 


“A book which is fas- 
cinating to read. As good 
a book of its sort as one 
is likely to tind.’— Howard 
Spring in Country Life. 


With 30 photographs. 
2nd printing. 155. 
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Elliman’s has always <oretliinw 
sufferers from Rheumatism, Stiff 
Sciatica, Swollen Joints, etc., 
limitations of supply, through 
sent day conditions, make it n 
precious than ever. So be car { 
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VANISHED WATERS 
By Alasdair 
Alpin MacGregor 
(Methuen, 12s. 6d.) 
ISLANDS OF 
ADVENTURE 
By Karl Baarslag 
(Hale, 15s.) 
I ORDERED A 
TABLE FOR SIX 


Sweet Thames By Noel Streatfeild 


Just pour a ‘blob’ 
Elliman’s, 


used 
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Run Softly 


ROBERT GIBBINGS 


Now in its sixth edition 
and selling as steadily as 
ever, this happy mixture 
of travel, reminiscence, 
natural history, and ex- 
quisite illustration has a 
niche of its own in 
modern literature. 125. 6d. 


A Farm in 
Normandy 
ROBERT HENREY 


Each week more and 
more readers are dis- 
covering this happy and 
intimate record of life 
amid the apple orchards 
of Normandy. Illus- 
trated. 2nd printing. 

12s 6d 


Life on 
the Land 


FRED KITCHEN 


The farm labourer’s view 
of the farming year. 
Illustrated with lovely 
woodcuts by Frank Orm- 
tod. 2nd printing. 125. 6d. 


Cock-a- 
doodle-do 


C. B. COCHRAN 


The outstanding reminis- 
cences of 1941; Still in 
great demand. With a 
galaxy of lovely photo- 
gravure plates. 3rd print- 
ing. 15s. 
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brother and a num- 
ber of sisters, are 
all presented, but 
one ends the book 
knowing very little 
about them. The 
father, on the other 
hand, dominates 
everything and 
emerges life-size—no doubt because 
that is how it was. 

As in the previous book, the back- 
ground of the portrait is splendidly 
done. This childhood was passed in a 
number of places, and the one which 
has remained most glamorously in the 
author’s mind is Applecross, the first 
place he knew—a place _ remote, 
accessible only across high mountains, 
and that in days when there were no 
motor cars. Behind it the moun- 
tains; in front of it, the sea; and, 
across the sea, ‘“‘ Rona and Raasay 
and the Misty Isle of Skye.’’ 

Here the earliest years were 
spent; and the author remembers 
achild, who was himself, singing to the 
seals on the beach, watching the gieat 
whales spouting, disporting himself in 
the waves with the mighty swimmer 
his father. This is all beautifully 
recollected and recorded. 

There were a number of moves 
after this, including one to Inverness; 
and the book ends with the arrival of 
the father and children in Edinburgh, 
where their education is to be taken in 
hand. But nowhere else do we find 
the glow of those earliest years. 


BPA DAAAAAAMAMAAM 


PORTRAIT OF A PARENT 


Colonel MacGregor, the man 
whose portrait grows throughout the 
book, had retired from the Indian 
Medical Service, and, rather late in 
life, had married a woman a good deal 
younger than himself. It was not a 
happy marriage. 

The Colonel, who had performed 
feats of endurance in many parts of 
the world, was a Christian, a poet, a 
Scot, and, above all, a MacGregor. 
Under these four headings all his joys 
and sorrows were tabulated. 

Long family prayers and Bible- 
readings, and a “ terrific and morbid ”’ 
observance of the Sabbath, marked the 
Christian side of the Colonel’s char- 
acter. The poet in him, which 
brought him ‘“‘the peculiarly un- 
remunerative distinction’’ of being 


(Collins, 7s. 6d.) 


BLACK MAN 
—WHITE MAIDEN 

By George R. Preedy 

(Hodder & Stoughton, 8s. 6d.) 


Gaelic for tea, Gae- 
lic for dinner, 
Gaelic for after 
dinner; and always 
Gaelic airs on the 
piano.’”’ 

She left him 
at last; and there 
was a terrific serio-comic incident in 
an Inverness hotel, when, visiting her 
with all his children assembled behind 
him in military order, he discovered 
that she was using a plaid of Mac- 
Gregor tartan as a bedspread. ‘ Chil- 
dren !’’ he cried. ‘‘ Your mother has 
disgraced the tartan of an ancient and 
historic race. Never must she be 
allowed to disgrace it again!’’ And 
to the consternation of the hotel 
visitors, he thrust the plaid upon the 
drawing-room fire, and stood on guard 
poking at it till all was consumed. 


TO BE A MACGREGOR 

To be a MacGregor was to him 
the greatest thing in the world. Let 
us not smile. To each his mania. 
Chosen People, Salt of the Earth, 
Herrenvolk, Sons of Heaven: this 
exaltation of self is universal and 
prehistoric; and to be a MacGregor is 
no more foolish than any other. Jt 
gave the Colonel happiness, self- 
esteem, a sense of noblesse oblige, anda 
core upon which to cluster his loyalties 
and admirations. All the clan Gregor 
were of royal blood; beside them, he 
would say, the Windsors were up- 
starts. 

“The trials and tribulations of 
the Clan Gregor, the defeats and 
failures it had suffered, were as 
persistent a topic in the home as the 
familiar panegyric of its valour and 
successes. So, we knew its wails and 
woes, its dirges and coronachs, as 
well as its rallying-songs and battle- 
cries. To my father’s way of thinking, 
no male songster incapable of render- 
ing MacGregors’ Gathering had a right 
to appear on a public platform at all.” 

There is something both splendid 
and pathetic about the man _ here 
portrayed. ‘‘ Without dreams and 
phantoms,”’ the author quotes Olive 
Schreiner, “‘ mencannotexist.’’ Dreams 
and phantoms made up more of the 
Colonel’s world than one would expect 
of a man who so successfully had 
dedicated so many years to practical 
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about the size of a penny, into one 
hand, rub both palms together until the 
hands are well covered and _ then 
proceed to rub where the trouble is. 
Please do not use in a ‘ wholesale’ way. 


“ SMANS 


RHEUMATISM 


LUMBAGO, SCIATICA.CRAMP STIFFNESS 





PRE-WAR 
QUALITY 


DONNACONA 
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Four famous In- 
sulating, Building 
and Wall Boards, 
all manufactured in 
Canada from raw 
materials grown 
near the factories 
—hence the guar- 
anteed pre - war 
quality. Support 
the Dominions as 
they support’ ou. 
Your Local Dis- 
tributor will «ell 
you how to obtain your requ ‘e- 
ments—or apply direct to: 








Che 
MERCHANT TRADIN 
COMPANY 


Columbia House, 
69, Aldwych, London, W.C.2 
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enterprises. They made him an 
oddity in a world fast rallying to 
allegiances newer if no more worthy. 
Man must seek his paradise in the past 
or in the future; ic is always either a 
ruin or a mirage that makes tolerable 
the sand we walk in. 


PACIFIC ISLANDS 

Karl Baarslag, as wireless 
opera or on a rich American’s yacht, 
has 1 a good many islands in his 
time. :nd he tells of some of them in 
Isla of Adventure (Hale, 15s.). I 
fout iis book most readable and 
ente ining, full of information that 
was vy to me. 

. Baarslag says that he himself 
four ‘‘ wide discrepancy between 
repc and reality ’’ in many cases; 
and he has sought here, above all, 
to « an accurate reporting job.”’ 
One Js that he has succeeded in this, 
tha re is an honest record. 


it an honest record may be none 


the ; a remarkable one. Take, for 
exal .e, the case of the Pacific island 
of). gareva. The outstanding thing 
abo his island is that its main town 
has er than 500 inhabitants and a 
Roz Catholic cathedral that will 
seat 000 ! 

1e story of how this cathedral 
cam: .0 be built is a classic of folly and 
hori It is just over a hundred 
year ago since Pére Laval, a Jesuit 
prie.:. landed on the island and set 
out .o save the souls of the Man- 


garevans. He had some difficulty at 
first, but, once he had converted the 
Kine, he went right ahead. By con- 
script labour he built the cathedral as 
well as monasteries and nunneries. 
‘ Warm-blooded, sensuous Polynesian 
girls were cajoled, frightened or simply 
drafted to fill the nunneries. A few 
of his native men, the most devout 
and credulous of his converts, were 
similarly induced to become monks.’’ 


rhe labour on Laval’s buildings, 
the destruction of their traditions, and 
the enforcement of ‘‘ stern alien moral 
codes ’’ wrought havoc among the 
islanders. The French, who owned 
the island, at last ordered an enquiry 
into Laval’s régime. It was found 
that 5,000 men and boys had died 
during ten years. Laval said : ‘‘True, 
they are all dead. But they have 
gone to Heaven the more quickly.’’ 
Two small boys were found in a 
dungeon. They had giggled during a 
service. Exactly half the inhabitants 
of the island had benefited by the 
opportunity to get to Heaven more 
quickly. The monasteries and nunner- 
ies are now rubble; the great white 
cathedral still stands as a monument 
to Laval’s pride and folly. 

Mr. Baarslag’s book is full of 
stories of this sort. It is strange that 
the loveliest places on earth, the 
“ paradises’’ men seek as a refuge 
from the normal sinful laborious 
world, so often make the stage for 
tragedy. This comes out again and 
in the Galapagos, at Pitcairn, 
at Cocos. 


again : 


Just as the passions of men can 
make a hell of heaven, so their greed 
can give hell itself a deeper dye. Th+ 


guano islands off the coast of Peru are 
as '«llish and forbidding as may well 
be agined; nothing but mountains 


of son-baked dung. But, once their 
connercial value was realised, they 
be ie scenes of horror. Chinese 
lal rers were lured there, being told 


the chey were to dig for gold, and in 
the volting pits they died in their 
the ands. ‘‘ Their skeletons, wrapped 
in = oiece of burlap for a shroud, are 
sti’ sug up from time to time.”’ 

r. Baarslag has made splendid 
use his unusual opportunities. 
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Miss Noel Streatfeild, in I Ordered 
A Table For Six (Collins, 7s. 6d.), has 
not made the mistake so common 
among novelists whose tales are set in 
these present times. All too often 
they rely on the dramatic and unusual 
scenes- of fire and flood to fill their 
pages, achieving nothing that we 
cannot get from the newspapers. 

In this novel, although two 
incidents which have appeared in the 
newspapers may be recognised as the 
backbone, the clothing is of flesh and 
blood, and, as should be the case in a 
novel, what matters is not so much 
what happens to the people as the 
people that things happen to. 

A rich woman whose son is a 
‘‘wrong ’un,”’ her charming little 
daughter, an airman, a_ visiting 
American, a young war-widow, and 
one of the son’s worthless friends are 
all in the restaurant when the bomb 
falls; and Miss Streatfeild gives us a 
good story of the human _ hopes, 
frustrations and dilemmas that are 
resolved or affected by this decisive 
moment. 

* * . 
* 

Mr. George R. Preedy’s Black 
Man—White Maiden (Hodder and 
Stoughton, 8s. 6d.) is a rather wooden 
narrative concerning intrigue and 
murder in a Scottish noble family. 
There is incident enough: the scene 
moves from Scotland to various parts 
of England, crosses to Paris and thence 
proceeds to Italy; but there is a 
curious dullness, a tiredness, about 
the whole book, so that neither 
incident nor character at any point 
gets alight. And much of the con- 
versation is impossible. ‘“‘Oh, my 
lord, I am trying to touch delicately 
on this tragedy of your sister. Do 
you not understand that she, who in 
luxurious beauty and strict virtue was 
the admiration of the countryside, 
has disappeared ? ’’ 

Did anyone, anywhere, at any time, 
talk like that? I think not. 





THE FARMER’S LOT 


O write simply and accurately 
about English farming calls for 
complete knowledge of the land and 
the people who live by the land. Sir 
John Russell is a master of this sub- 
ject, and he tells the story of agri- 
culture’s accomplishments in English 
Farming, one of the Britain in Pictures 
series published by William Collins 
price 3s. 6d. The pictures, mainly 
reproductions in colour of historic 
paintings, add much grace to the facts 
that Sir John Russell presents. This 
is not a text-book of agricultural 
science or practice but a_ concise 
account of the results of English farm- 
ing. The reader is asked to remember 
that the British farmer is neither a 
gardener paid to keep the landscape 
tidy nor a public servant paid to till 
the nation’s land, but a plain working 
man seeking to get his living, recognis- 
ing his responsibility to his workers and 
to his farm, and anxious to do his best 
by both. Like the rest of the commu- 
nity he is bound by the laws of eco- 
nomics and is often driven to action or 
inaction that heregrets. The fact that 
he survived the critical years between 
1921 and 1938 shows that his methods 
have merit; but they have done more 
than ensure survival; they have led 
to a high output per worker and per 
acre and have given workers better 
hours, easier conditions and better 
remuneration than in most of the 
Continental countries. Livestock play 
a more important part in British agri- 
culture than on the Continent, and 
they give a higher money return for 
the labour expended on them than 
do ordinary farm crops. Even so, the 
financial returns for master and man 
on the land are never great, but the 
life is full of the interest that comes of 
dealing with living things. 
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These famous English sauces, 

YORKSHIRE RELISH, Thick 
and Thin, 

Are grand with Spam and Mor 
and Treet, 

And “ points” food from a tin. 





NEW CONTROLLED PRICES ;— = - 
THIN - - - - 7d., 103d. and 1/6d. 
THICK. - - 33d., 7d. and 103d. 


Supplies limited—use sparingly. 


Made by 
Goodall, Backhouse & Co., Ltd. 
Leeds, makers of famous sauces 

for 70 years. 6 














The Best... 


costs so little extra 


Pay yourself and your guest the 
compliment of giving them the best 
Port . . . Clubland White, but if 


you are unable to obtain a further 
bottle at your Wine Merchant, do 
not blame him, it is owing to 
import restrictions that it is so very 
scarce just now. 


CLUBLAND 


WHITE 


FINEST OLD PORT 

















Traditional quality 
OLD SCOTCH WHISKY 
in original OLD FASHIONED 

FLASK 
Unsurpassed in quality 
although restricted in 
distribution by scarcity of 

old Stocks 


WILLIAM GRIGOR & SON 
INVERNESS 
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There, are special quick treatments for reviving jaded complexions in the 
Pomeroy salons. 


HE spring sunshine is a tonic, a tonic 

that brings a fresh outlook, fresh flowers, 

a new range of colours. All this is very 

pleasant, but it has to be coped with, not 
to mention the March winds, and a drastic 
overhaul of wardrobes and complexions is 
necessary. Creams and lotions are restricted, 
but sufficient, and by clever management can 
be made to last longer than in the days of 
plenty. Treatments in the beauty salons are 
being carried on, changed for the changing 
times, amended constantly to supply the needs of 
those suffering with the stress and strain of war. 
The beauty experts tell me that they are doing 
a tremendous amount for Service women, 
who, when on leave, find that a facial, however 
brief, is the most soothing and stimulating 
thing in the world. All beauty firms have special 
short treatments for jaded workers in London 
with little time to spare, treatments for the face, 
for eye strain, for tired feet, for hands suffering 
from exposure. There is a slogan: ‘‘ Look your 
best to feel your best and give your best ’’’—and 
it is a good one. 

Skins lose their lustre after the winter cold 
and snow, and long periods in a factory or 
driving an ambulance. Toning treatments 
remedy this and are the best possible prelude 
to the spring and summer. At the Pomeroy 
Salons in Bond Street they have a tonic facial. 
You sink into a chair, Miss Gifford takes control 
and massages and creams till you feel. a new 


woman. The skin is fed and revived—clarity 
and that transparent look return once more. 
Pomeroy advise a back massage as well to 
encourage circulation and help the flow of 
blood. This stimulates the complexion and 
gives it vitality; the combination of facial and 
back massage brings back the bloom to the skin. 
Don’t stop short at the face. People neglect 
their necks and many end the winter with the 
neck several shades darker than the face—after 
muffling it up in scarves and collars for so long. 
This looks dreadful at any time, especially in 
bright sun and with the new open-necked 
collars. Cream and massage will repair the 
damage. Ears repay attention and should be 
creamed and rouged. Get advice on the best 
methods, the best creams and how to use them 
to the best advantage. This will prevent mis- 
takes, and mistakes which mean waste are 
criminal in war-time. 


HE yellows, so strongly represented in all 
the collections, are the yellows of a crocus 
or the yellows of chamois leather and 

pigskin. For the sparkling crocus yellows a 
clear fresh make-up is advised, a natural make- 
up heightened and intensified by a brightish 
rouge and lipstick in the tones of carmine. 
This also is splendid with the bright red that 
overchecks so many of the grey suitings and 
appears as accessories with the navy rig-outs 
that have spic and span white blouses and hats 


and are rampant in the collections. ‘or 
the soft yellows a warm br ize 
tan make-up is a marvellous _ »il, 
Pomeroy have a liquid foundati a 
powder, a lipstick and rouge spec lly 
designed for these soft yellows. ‘ 1ey 
give the complexion a warm an- 
kissed look. There is also a « ear 
bright red lipstick and rouge wih a 
lightish powder for the crocus ind 
daffodil yellows. Good stocks are 
held of all these preparations, wiich 
you can buy in shops and store: all 
over the country. There is also the 
skin food for nourishing and reviv- 
ing a jaded complexion, a skin food 
that has proved its worth over the 
fifty years it has been manufactured 
in this country; a liquid powder 
base foundation that does duty asa 
day cream as well; Dathos, a special 
night cream for dry skins; a skin 
conditioner that tones, cleans and 
softens, and holds the powder per- 
fectly; a liquid rouge, for there are 
no more compacts. You won’t regret 
them, for this liquid rouge clings to 
the skin, is natural looking and quite 
harmless. Carmine is a blood red 
shade; geranium has more brown in it. 

And don’t forget, the Pomeroy 
experts will advise on the subject 
of superfluous hair and the removal 
of warts and. moles. There is a small 
fee of five shillings for consultation. 

Hair requires just as much help as 
complexions do after the winter. It 
has had to do without sufficient air 
and sunshine, becomes dull and life- 
less. A shining head of hair is no 
matter of chance but the result of 
care and skill. A hundred brushes a 
night are advised, brushing away from the 
scalp to take the length of each hair. Mr. 
Georges Barranger, creator of lovely coiffures 
and doctor of hair for many years, is insistent 
on this. He believes in getting to the root of the 
trouble, has scientifically studied the question 
of shampoos over a period of many years and 
advises each client not only on the shape that 
her hair should take, but on a consistent course 
of treatments, the only way of getting hair into 
good condition and keeping it so. 


DENES 


NEW hair style is a splendid tonic, and 
the new spring hats demand it. Mr. 
Barranger has a permanent that givis a 
soft natural curl and wave, framing the facw in 
the most beguiling way. Thecurlsare large «ad 
adaptable, and the cut enables it to be com ed 
into two styles easily at home, a curly one or 
smooth and rolled. Maison Georges follow -he 
basic lines of fashion, but each coiffure is ‘¢- 
signed for each individual client. The prob! m 
of permanent waving has been solved for ye 1S 
by buying ahead of sachets and lotions. _ 
The same applies to the postiches. I. 
Georges Barranger has bought wisely ove 4 
number of years and has an immense sto 
His postiches are a triumph of artistry. E °h 
one is created to tone with the skin and fol 'w 
the contour of the head and the bone struct ©. 
It is impossible to tell that they are not grow 1g 


on the head in a completely natural way. Ci |s 
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Quy Sos” US US UD’ WS uy Wy? 


A Sale at 
(.ARIDGES 


on behalf of 


DESTITUTE 
rtENCH FRIENDS 
‘N OUR MIDST 


‘OU can express your love of the 
y people who will make France 
onc again a great cultural centre, by 
cor .buting saleable articles, from 
obj . d’art to grandfather clocks, to 
the le to be held at Claridges Hotel, 
Lor on, on March 6th and 7th. 

) «only do we ask you to give, but 
alsc ye ask you to attend the sale to 
buy You may be sure there will be 
thi: ; of particular interest at the 
sale that may prove an investment 
for ourself besides being a gesture 
to t. 2 cause. 

‘L ve sale is being organised jointly 
by 9 Société Francaise Bienfaisance, 
who celebrate their Centenary this 
year, and L’Association “‘ Les Francais 
de Grande-Bretagne ”, and is under 
the patronage of 


GENERAL DE GAULLE 
and 
The Rt. Hon. The Earl of Bessborough, 
v.c.,c.c.m.c. President of French Welfare. 


Please send gifts now, to the following address :— 
Monsieur Marcel O. Francois, 26, Margaret Street, 
Londo n, W.1. Cheques may also be sent to La 
Societe Francaise de Bienfaisance. 


THIS ADVERTISEMENT IS GIVEN BY DUBONNET LTD. 














JANE ann JUDY 


ALTERATION SPECIALISTS 


Expert in re-creating 
your disused clothes 


Why not use the precious _pre-war 
material lying idle perhaps in men’s 
sults and great coats? 

They can be unpicked and re-made 
into suits or winter coats 








by 
JANE anno JUDY 
Ladies’ Tailors . Dressmakers 
Furriers . Milliners 


Sloane 36 Wilton Place, 
1537 London, S.W.1 























JEWELLERY 
GOLD & SILVER 


IN ANY CONDITION 
IS WORTH MONEY 


aad ore money 13 needed for the War effort 
We cive HIGHEST PRICES for 
OLD GOLD, DIAMONDS. 


JEWELLERY OF ALL KINDS. 


PEARLS, PRECIOUS STONES, ANTIQUE & MODERN 
SILVER , COINS , PLATE E™¢ - 
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LET THE DOCTOR 
DECIDE 
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As A NATION we cannot at the moment afford 
luxuries, and the use of necessary goods for un- 
necessary purposes is against the national interest. 
The Crookes Laboratories are devoting their 
whole war-time effort to products which are either 
essential to H.M. Forces or of fundamental im- 
portance in the maintenance of the national health. 
Consequently they have restricted supplies of 

the three well-known products : 

CROOKES’ LACTO-CALAMINE 

CROOKES’ ZINC CREAM 

CROOKES’ SCALP LOTION 
which, while capable of being used for toilet 
purposes, were primarily produced for the 
medical profession. 
@ supPLIEs of them are therefore now obtain- 
able solely on prescriptions from doctors. These 
can be presented to any chemist, who will then 
supply you. 
@ THE CROOKES LABORATORIES are confident that 
the public will welcome this decision, which has 
been taken entirely in the interest of those who 
should at all times have first call on scientific 


preparations for their treatment. 


THE CROOKES LABORATORIES 


MAKERS OF CROOKES’ Sp HALIBUT LIVER OIL 


Geom 





When you are striving to 
maintain your health and 
strength through another 
wartime winter, you need 
Pesco Pure Wool Under- 
wear to keep you fighting 
fit. 


PURE WOOL UNDERWEAR 





Supplies are limited. Please 
order from your usual retailer 
in advance of your requirements. 


PETER SCOTT & CO. LTD 








































HAWICK SCOTLAND 
m8 Nb TOILET 
Qu me panGe 


FOR a SKINS 


=) Lf you are *‘ Allergic” 

or Cosmetic -ensitive, 
your doctor will tell 
you to change to 
» “Queen,” the safe 
© Toilet Preparations. 
The FREE BOOK 
— *Are you Cosmetic 
> Sensitive?’’ will be 
) of interest to you. 


(Dept. C.L.6), 
150, Southc<mpton 
Row, London, W.C.1 


} Send posteard NOW. 








ANTIQUES AND WORKS OF ART 


gg PICTURES, SILVER; 
etc., especially of AUSTRIAN, BEL- 
GIAN, CZECHO-SLOVAKIAN, DU TCH, 
FRENCH, NORWEGIAN, SWEDISH, 
POLISH, RUSSIAN ORIGIN, wanted 
for cash. 
Please write, in first instance, 
“ALLIED ART,” c/o 7 Coptic Street, 
London, W.C.1. 








DIAMONDS UP 75% 
AMAZINGLY HIGH PRICES ory 
for DIAMONDS, OLD GOL 
JEWELLERY, SILV ER, PL STE’ 
ANTIQUES, £1/£10,000. H.M. Govern- 
ment acquire all gold, coins, etc., bought 
by us—Call or post 


LINDEN & CO. 


85, NEW BOND ST. LONDON, W.1 
The First Jewellers in New Bond Street 











“Vv” VALUE IN OLD 
LISTS & CATALOGUES 


Please look through your drawers 
and turn out all the old pro- 
grammes, seedman’s lists, show 
catalogues and so forth. You will 
feel a deep-down satisfaction in 
sending them for salVage. The 
paper will go toward more than 


a paper Victory. 
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DECREASE OF TROUT IN DARTMOOR RIVERS 


ORTY years ago Dart fishing was 

incomparably the cheapest in the southern 

half of England. Ten shillings was the 

price of a season ticket for the Darts 
above Dartmeet and for the tributaries of these 
two rivers—in all, quite forty miles of fishing. 
A thirty-shilling licence gave the privilege of 
taking peal and salmon, and the late Mr. F. A. 
Daubeny once took sixty salmon in a season 
on that licence. I think that was in 1907. 

Trout were small but plentiful. I frequently 
had baskets up to three dozen. A friend, fishing 
in the East Dart, took eight dozen trout in a 
single day. The late Mr. Collins, who never used 
anything but a dry fly, often had two to three 
dozen in a day, and Mr. Pearson, who was an 
expert with the artificial minnow, would bring 
in up to twenty trout of a much larger average 
weight than those taken with the fly. 

Moormen who worked flood water with the 
worm had very large takes, and a young officer 
of the Northamptonshire Regiment, who spent all 
his leaves on the Moor and was an expert with 
the clear-water worm, once showed me thirty- 
seven nice trout, all taken on the Upper West 
Dart on a day when the river was gin-clear. 

Trout abounded in all those streams, 
especially the Cherry Brook and the Swincombe. 
Peering over the bank into any decent-sized 
pool, where the water was clear, one could 
count twenty or thirty small trout. 

Up to 1912 the number of anglers was 
comparatively small. I often spent a whole 
day fishing up the Cherry Brook without en- 
countering another rod. With the great increase 
of cars about that date, more rods were seen. 
Many naval officers came up from Devonport, 
but even so the fishing remained quite good. 

Then came the war, and the number of 
licences taken out fell to less than half the 
former number. It might naturally be supposed 
that the number of trout increased. For some 
reason this was not the case. I was working in 
London, but, when I got home to Two Bridges 
for a rest, I did not notice any improvement in 


By T. C. BRIDGES 


the fishing. When the war was over the 
Association put a stop to worming, or bait- 
fishing of any kind. To-day such a rule is 
almost universal and usually improves sport for 
the fly fisherman. On the small moor streams 
the result has not been all that could be desired, 
and my own conviction is that it has done more 
harm than good. 

Food is scarce where there are so few trees 
or bushes and where the beds of the streams 
are so constantly scoured by floods. I may 
mention that the annual rainfall at Princetown 
averages 84 inches. Consequently every trout 
that survives to reach half a pound in weight 
turns cannibal and will rarely rise to a fly. But 


GORGE OF THE COWSIC 


Below Bear Down, on this stream, is a small 
wood and the short stretch of water is a 
nursery for trout 


they will, of course, take a worm, and formerly 
the cannibals were kept down by worming, 
Now, so far as I can gather, every big poo! has 
its cannibal, ugly great brutes with pike-like 
jaws, which devour large numbers of smal] 
trout. They should be night-lined, but the. 
hard-worked water bailiff has never had ‘ime 
for such a task. 

Another enemy of the moor trout is the 
heron, and herons have greatly increase! jn 
numbers during the past twenty years. A’ one 
time the Association put a price on their h: ads, 
but that was not much use. Jack Heron is q 
cunning bird and knows a gun as far as he can 
see it. Incidentally, there was a terrible o ory 
against the shooting of herons and the m ‘ter 
came before Mr. H. G. Maurice, then in char ‘2 of 
the Fisheries Department, Ministry of Agr cul- 
ture. He wrote to me, and I answered tha. the 
herons were well able to take care of themse ‘ves, 

Below Bear Down, on the Cowsic, is a « nall 
wood and this short stretch of river is a nu‘ sery 
for trout. Every year beech mast is we hed 
down from this wood by the floods and t.ou- 
sands of these seeds germinate each spring far 
down the West Dart. But the cattle eat the | ‘ttle 
trees off before they are six inches high. 

I represented to the Duchy that, if this 
stretch of water could be wired on both sides 
there would soon be a thick growth on the banks, 
This would keep the banks from being washed 
away and provide shelter and food for the fish, 
I was told that such a course was impossible 
because cattle must have access to the water, 

I remain convinced, however, that this is 
the best method for improving the fishing on 
the Moor and hope that some day it may be 
adopted. 

I would not have it thought that there is 
now no worth-while fishing on Dartmoor. After 
rain, when the water comes down a lovely golden 
brown, there is always the prospect of a good 
basket, more especially for the angler who 
will make his way to the more distant and less 
frequented stretches of these delightful streams. 





SOLUTION to No. 629. 
The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which appeared 
in the issue of February 13, will be announced next week. 





BARYRNBERN A 
FPIOLTIEINIT BENIO!T|SIDIO!N| 
CESHUB | BREMEK: 


. Bookish countenance? (7) 
. What the schoolboy dubs his im- 


. Standard of frigidity (three words, 
. Is it his complacency that makes 


. The painter who looks like a 


The winner of Crossword No. 628 
is Mr. J. D. Ellis, 41, The Lawns, 
Blackheath, S.E.3. 





ACROSS 

. The lad is more likely to be a 
leading lady ! (two words, 9, 3) 

. Not the way to go out of school (9) 

. The shire is slightly disordered (5) 

. Starry, if muddled, condition of 
the last academician (6) 

. Perfumes (8) 

Sprightliness in the presence of the 

sprite (6) 

. It’s me, and hers is headless! (8) 

. Though starting off with humbug, 
it kept up a start pace (8) 

9. Discharges (6) 
. Chanticleers and dried grass (8) 


CROSSWORD 


. Teatime? (two words, 2, 4) 
. Stir (or use?) (5) 

. ‘Inthe road ”’ (anagr.) (9) 

. Flowers from the swamp 


. It’s really yellow of the Com- 
. Sin sits thus (7) 

. Evenif you pulled the biscuits you 
. The baker at least wouldn’t recog- 


. May announce nocturnal invasion 


- Do they sound enervated because 


. Bands of legionaries headed by a 


. Hat, cloak or glass pairs well with 


A prize, to the value of two guineas, of books published by 
CountTRY LIFE will be awarded for the first correct solution opened. 


Solutions should be addressed (in a closed envelope) ‘‘ Crossword 


No. 630. 


No. 630, Country Lire, 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C.2,’”’ and must reach this office not later than the 
first post on Thursday, February 26, 1942. 


“COUNTRY LIFE’? CROSSWORD No. 630. 





(two 
words, 5, 7) 


DOWN 


position (5) 

4,2,3 

him more than a pig? (4) 
country prophet (8) 

manding Officer to put her to 
such confusion ! (5) 

wouldn’t get fireworks ! (8) 


nise it as the value of the hair on 
one’s neck ! (two words, 5, 3) 


or merely summon the doctor 
(two words, 5, 4) 


Sundays are left out? (8) 





company (7) 


. Saints about to ride (7) 











a rope of this kind ! (5) 


. 050500 (5) 
. Check or stalk (4) 











